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We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughdut the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 

MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $470.62. M. Thren, D. C., $1; M. O., Ind., $5; 
J. Spalinger, Wis., $1. Total: $477.62. 
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St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. 
$499.02. Total: $499.02. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl 
edged: $387.80. S. Harkins, N. Y., $1; C. Eckert, Ind. 
$1; C. Welde, Ohio, $3; W. Kuhnmunch, N. Y., $1; 
W. Timler, L. L, $1. Total: $394.30. 
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edged: $401. 25. N. N., Ind., $5; M. A. B., IIL, $1; 
W. C. Longer, Pa., $5; N. N., Ohio, $5. Total: $417.25. 
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FOR STARVING AUSTRIANS AND GERMANS. 
A. C., Can., $5; M. Thren, D. C., $1; W. Timler, L. 
I., $1; J. M., Irvington, Conn., $1; A. R., Wisconsin, 
$20; K. F., Rochester, N. Y., $1; T. K., Chicago, IIl., 
$5; N. N., Rahway, N. J., $1; M. C., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
$5; M. J. M., Philadelphia, Pa., $2; J. R., N. Y., $1. 


N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of Austria 
and Germany will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 

ST. MEINRAD ABBEY 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


FOR THE MISSIONS 
Mrs. M. Thren, D. C., $1; A. Sauer, Pa., $1; 


FOR LEPER COLONY OF EAST AFRICA 
(Fr. Fuchs) 
M. Zang, N. Y., $8. 


GRAIL BUILDING FUND 

THE GRAIL needs a fire-proof building in which to 
carry on its mission, therefore we have opened a “build- 
ing fund” to solicit the aid of our friends. 
trivutions towards this fund, whether great or small, 
will be most welcome. 

Previously acknowledged: $114.23. 
Y., $1. Total: $115.23. 
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Archbishop’s House, 
Granby Street, Boston, 
October 22nd, 1921. 
Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B., 
Editor, “The Grail,” 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Dear Father Brown:— 

I have received your communication of October 19th 
informing me of your appointment as Director in the 
United States of the “International Eucharistic League 
for the union of Christendom,” and I am happy to 
avail myself of this opportunity to wish you success 
in your undertakings. 

I was pleased to learn that the League is now in a 
flourishing condition in Europe and I am sure that its 
three-fold purpose will appeal to the faithful in the 
United States and that the seed just planted will bring 
forth abundant fruit. 

The League has my hearty endorsement and my 
blessing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. Carp. O’CONNELL, 
Abp. Boston. 


The Prince of Peace 


In the month of each December we solemnly com- 
memorate the coming of the Prince of Peace, Christ 
the new-born King. It was not for His own sake, nor 
for any advantage of His own that caused our good 
Master to assume human form and be born in poverty 
and utter destitution, but it was to reconcile us with 
His heavenly Father, to establish peace between .man 
and man, between man and his Maker. But there is 
neither union nor harmony among men, the world is in 
disorder and all out of tune because it refuses to accept 
His Message of peace and the terms of His treaty, 
even though His burden is light and His yoke sweet. 

The Prince of Peace, however, in His wisdom devised 
means whereby He might remain among men, and His 





love for them caused Him to establish in the Eucharist 
a bond to unite them, to weld them, as it were, to Him- 
self. 

This bond of union the International Eucharistic 
League employs in its effort (1) to restore harmony 
and union among all the faithful, (2) to bring back to 
the feet of Christ all who in their errors have wandered 
far away, and (3) to bring into His Church all that 
co not know Him, and their number is legion. 
It is sad to think that nearly three-fourths of the 
human race, men fashioned after His own image and 
likeness, do not know Him. Those are the three classes 
for which the International Eucharistic League asks 
its members to pray in the daily offering. Moreover, 
they are likewise requested to offer up for this three- 
fold intention a Mass and a Holy Communion, once a 
week if they take the first degree, once a month in the 
second degree, and three times a year in the third de- 
gree. In these days of frequent and daily communion 
it is an easy matter for many to take the first degree. 

By your prayers, and works, and good example, help 
to establish peace and harmony, bring back the “other 
sheep” that are not yet in the Master’s fold, and bring 
the knowledge of Christianity to all who have no church 
affiliation. That your prayer may be more efficacious 
become a member of the International Eucharistic 
League, which has been established for the threefold 
purpose explained above. Application for membership 
may be made to Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B., Editor 
of THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Do not put 
off your application. Get your friends also to join with 
you. “How much does it cost?” is frequently asked. 
It does not cost anything to join the League nor to be 
a member, yet a little alms is expected at the time of 
admission so as to help pay current expenses. 


Zeal of African Converts for the Mass 
The zeal of my Christians and catechumens in Mag- 
andjo,writes P. Frassle, a Congo missionary, is so edify- 
ing that it makes us Europeans blush. In the village 
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of Magandjo I have over 300 Christians and about 500 
catechumens. At 3:30 a. m. one of the Christians pass- 
es through the village with a little bell in his hand 
to call all the other Christians for devotions. We have 
no church bell here. How astonished my colored peo- 
ple would be if I were to bring them one. When the 
Christians and catechumens are assembled in the chap- 
el, they recite their morning prayers in common. If 
I happen to be in the village they first knock at my 
hut and say: “We have come to hear Holy Mass.” 
Whilst they pray, I make preparations for the Holy 
Sacrifice. They devoutly follow the ceremonies and 
sing hymns which I have taught them in their native 
tongue. After Mass they have instruction for one hour 
then they return to their homes so as to begin their 
work at daybreak. I do not demand such sacrifices 
of them, they come of their own accord and when I 
try to dissuade them from this early procession to 
church, they answer me: “Are we not Christians? 
Should we begin the day as the heathens do? Should 
we not make use of the graces of Holy Mass as long 
as we are privileged to have it?” 

What a splendid example of practical Christianity 
and love for religion these uncivilized, untutored sav- 
ages in the wilds of Africa give us. How many of 
those that could easily do so ever think of attending 
Mass on week days? Some, indeed, are loathe to give 
to the Lord on Sundays and Holy Days the time re- 
quired for a Low Mass. How many are habitually 
late for these Masses of obligation? They come at the 
Gospel or even at the offertory and leave possibly at the 
Communion or surely at the last Gospel. And these 
zealous Christians flatter themselves that they have 
quieted their consciences, satisfied their obligations, 
and given the Lord His due. Verily, the African 
Christians put us to shame. 


Where is the Holy Grail? 


Both literature and the artist’s brush have immor- 
talized the beautiful legend of the Holy Grail. The 
poetic accounts of the search for this sacred treasure 
and the finding of it are still read with a thrill by 
old and young. A modern quest, as we read, has been 
instituted in Europe and men are looking for the sa- 
cred object anew. Under the caption, “Digging for the 
Holy Grail,” the Fortnightly Review (Oct. 1, 1921), 
says: 

“Apropos of the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Wolfram of Eschenbach, the author of ‘Parsi- 
val,’ new interest in the Holy Grail has manifested 
itself in various ways and different places. 

“England is excavating at the spot where, accord- 
ing to one legend, the Grail once was, or was left. 
Germany has come forth, however, with the assurance 
that Montsalvatch, the stronghold in which the Grail 
was buried, is located at the Ettal Monastery in Bava- 
ria. 

“This monastery was ordered built by Ludwig of 
Bavaria in 1328. Ludwig is said to have been personal- 
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ly acquainted with Albrecht von Scharfenbrecht and 
to have intrusted him with the delicate and difficult 
task of completing Wolfram’s ‘Titurel.’ 

“The affair is exceedingly complicated. Reliable 
‘finds’ will hardly be made. ‘It is nevertheless better,’ 
says the N. Y. Literary Review (Vol. 1, No. 51), ‘to 
dig for the Grail than to engage in many other enter- 
prises that have been known to prove seductive to 
men,’ especially, we may add, if the symbolic meaning 
of the Grail is attended to. 

“In America, as some of our readers may not yet 
be aware, we have a Catholic monthly magazine called 
The Grail. ...devoted mainly to furthering the cult of 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 


A Protest from Alabama 


The murderer of Father Heslin in California was 
found guilty and was imprisoned, but the preacher- 
slayer of Father Coyle, of Birmingham, Alba., a city 
that lies in a hotbed of bigotry, was declared “not 
guilty,” although he had shot down the priest in cold 
blood. We may be sure that, even if “prayer and 
reading from the Bible opened the deliberations” be- 
fore the jury began its two-hour session, the Holy 
Spirit had no share in these “deliberations.” The 
spirit which “breathed upon” that jury was not the 
spirit of wisdom and truth from on high. “The ver- 
dict,” said the foreman, “expresses the unanimous opin- 
ion of the jury, reached after honest thought and pray- 
er.” (Italics ours.—EDITOR.) 

Feeling, especially in Alabama where the atrocity 
occurred, has been running high ever since the murder. 
The following lines are taken from a personal letter 
to the editor. 

I read in the morning paper the astounding news that 
the Methodist minister in Birmingham, Ala., who mur- 
dered Father Coyle, had been acquitted. The paper 
did not say upon what grounds he was acquitted but 
I think it-was on the ground of “temporary insanity.” 
As everybody knows Birmingham is a hotbed of reli- 
gious bigotry. This minister shot dear Father Coyle 
merely from hatred to Catholics as his daughter had 
become a Catholic and Father Coyle had married her 
to a Catholic. It was the most cold-blooded, premedi- 
tated, deliberate murder that I think ever happened in 
this state. It was just a murder for religious hatred 
and without any excuse whatever. We Catholics down 
here, knowing how bigoted the people of Birmingham 
and North Alabama are, were not surprised at the ver 
dict though of course it is most unjust. We can re 
member for our comfort, for we loved Father Coyle 
very much, that he has followed in the footsteps of 
his Master and that he has been sacrificed to unholy, 
unchristian and un-American religious hatred. We cam 
also comfort ourselves, when our sense of justice makes 
us indignant at this unjust verdict, that there is am 
Eternal Justice and Just Judge whom murderers like 
Rev. Stephenson, who under the garb of religion preach 
only hatred to their Catholic neighbors, will some day 
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have to answer. In this regard I want to say that 
the Catholics of Alabama and in particular our fine 
Bishop, Right Rev. E. P. Allen, have shown themselves 
wonderfully patient and self-controlled under great 
provocation. Knowing all the while that there would 
be no justice dealt out to this criminal, because his 
victim was a Catholic priest, our people under the wise 
guidance of the Bishop have let the law deal with this 
murderer and have made no demonstration whatever 
although our hearts have been wrung with the cowardly 
murderer of a priest so holy and so talented as dear 
Father Coyle. Truly he is a martyr although it is 
hard to think that in free America a priest must be 
sacrificed to religious hatred. I think the State of Ala- 
bama should take murder off of her statute books as a 
crime and burn the constitution as it means nothing to 
an Alabama jury. I am thoroughly ashamed of my state. 
Bishop Allen and his priests have given us a wonderful 
example of Christian charity and forbearance, but we 
cannot help feeling the injustice. 

Nobody believes for a moment, even the jury who 
acquitted him, that this Methodist minister was insane. 
He was only a very wicked man who taught his sup- 
posedly Christian people to hate Catholics and who in 
this was helped by the politicians for their own ends. 
We.also know that the jury was “packed” and that 
they brought in a verdict that would please the majori- 
ty of the “Christian” people of Birmingham who re- 
spect neither the law of God nor the law of the land 
which means nothing to Birmingham. 


For World Peace 


On the occasion of the conference for disarmament 
at Washington it will not be found inopportune to re- 
mind Catholics of a more important conference to 
take place next May at Rome, the center of Christen- 
dom. Catholics from every country on the face of the 
globe will meet there to pay public homage of love 
and obedience to the King of Kings, the Prince of 
Peace in the Blessed Sacrament of the altar. It will 
be the great International Eucharistic Congress, the 
first since the World War. 

In an open letter to the Swiss Hierarchy,His Holiness, 
Pope Benedict XV says that since “Nothing is more 
conducive to the Christian reconciliation of nations 
than wide-spread devotion to the august Sacrament 
wherein all adore ‘the King of Peace Himself,’ who is 
‘the Way, the Truth,’ and ‘the Life,’ therefore do 
We ardently desire that your holy intention (of holding 
an International Eucharistic Congress) be carried out 
as soon as possible.” 

Accordingly the Permanent Committee on Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congresses asked the Holy Father to 
determine the time and the place for the next Congress. 
He willingly did so, naming Rome for the purpose. 
He expressed His desire to open the Congress in person 
by a Solemn Pontifical Mass at St. Peter’s on Ascension 
Day, May 25, 1922. He also announced that He would 
preside in person over one of the assemblies to which 
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the general public will be admitted, and that He would 
carry the Blessed Sacrament in the final procession and 
give the closing Benediction of the Congress. 

Msgr. Palicca has been named president of the local 
committee at Rome for the Congress. The program 
and other details will be made public after a meeting 
of the Permanent Committee at Paris on November 
23,1921. His Grace, the Right Reverend Msgr. Heylen, 
Bishop of Namur in Belgium will preside. Strange to 
say there is only one representative from North Amer- 
ica on the Permanent Committee. He is Rev. Al- 
phonse Pelletier, S. S. S., of the New York house of 
the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament. Father Pelle- 
tier was General Secretary of the International Eu- 
charistic Congress at Montreal in 1910. 

Twenty years ago next May the great Pope Leo 
XIII, in His last encyclical, Mirae Caritatis, pointed 
to the Holy Eucharist as “the hope and efficient cause 
of salvation and of that Peace which all men so 
anxiously seek.” He foresaw that some would “express 
their surprise that for the manifold troubles and griev- 
ous afflictions by which our age is harassed He should 
have determined to seek for remedies and redress in 
this quarter rather than elsewhere’... .Nevertheless, 
“so far from being hereby turned aside from the de- 
sign which He had taken in hand, He is, on the con- 
trary determined all the more zealously and diligently 
to hold up the light for the guidance of the well-dis- 
posed, and, with the help of the united prayers of the 
faithful, earnestly to implore forgiveness for those who 
speak evil of Holy Things.” 

The Holy Father earnestly desires that the faithful 
pray ardently for the success of the coming Congress. 
A concrete American way of answering His desire is 
“The Eucharistic Peace Crusade” started in New York 
City with the approval of His Grace, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes, D. D. This Cru- 
sade is a drive for prayers to show the Holy Father 
that if Americans can set the pace in raising armies 
and money to bring peace to a war-ridden world, they 
can also raise millions in prayers for the same purpose. 
Every man, woman and child who hears Mass, receives 
Holy Communion or makes a visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament for the above intention is a Crusader. But 
in order to give the Holy Father a tangible proof that 
these prayers have been offered up, Crusaders are 
asked to send in individual or group reports monthly 
of what they have done. The final total of all these 
reports will be presented to the Holy Father at the 
Congress to be deposited by Him at the feet of Our 
Lord exposed in the Blessed Sacrament. 

Special printed reports may be had from the “Eu- 
charistic Peace Crusade,” 185 East 76th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The readers of THE GRAIL are requested to take an 
active part in this crusade of prayer for the triumph 
of the Holy Eucharist. Send to the address just given 
for the blanks referred to that the evidences of your 
good will may be shown to the Holy Father. 
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the Chalice? 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ad ATHER, I know that the Church is in- 
fallible in the exposition of her doc- 
trine,” spoke up Harry Stone, a former Camp- 
bellite, who, previous to his reception into the 
Church, was receiving instruction from Father 
Gilbert, “but I cannot reconcile her method of 
distributing Holy Communion with Christ’s 
command, ‘Drink ye all of this.’ ” 

“Oh, you must take into account the circum- 
stances of the occasion. Our Lord was speak- 
ing to the Apostles at the Last Supper and His 
words applied, as a command, only to them 
and at that moment. If you insist that He 
wished to impose a precept upon all future 
recipients to communicate under both species, 
you will have to oblige them to observe also the 
other temporary and accidental circumstances 
connected with the first Communion of the 
Apostles. You must in that event use only un- 
leavened bread, take the Sacred Species into 
your own hands, and so on. There is a distinc- 
tion between the character of the Holy Eucha- 
rist as a sacrifice and as a sacrament. For the 
sacrifice we need a separate consecration of 
bread and wine. This separation the Church 
has always observed.” 

“Our minister used to quote another text, 
from John, I think, which does not refer direct- 
ly to the sacrifice of the Mass.” 

“Quite true. In the fifty-fourth verse of the 
sixth chapter St. John reports our Savior as 
saying, “Except you eat the flesh of the son of 
man, and drink his blood, you shall not have 
life in you.’ In the fifty-second and fifty-ninth 
verses, however, He attributes life eternal to 
the eating of the Bread alone without mention- 
ing the drinking of the Blood. The reason is 
because in communicating under one species, 
be it that of bread or of wine, we receive the 
whole Christ, body and blood. At times, how- 
ever, Christ speaks of both species in reference 
to communion in order to emphasize more viv- 
idly the real presence of His body and blood 
and to express more forcibly that in partaking 
of the Eucharist the recipient is refreshed with 
a perfect spiritual nourishment which is both 
food and drink for the soul.” 

“Doesn’t the history of the Church show that 
communion was generally given under both 
species ?” 

“The history of Holy Communion may be 
briefly stated thus: from the first to the twelfth 
century, in the East as well asin the West, 
public communion was ordinarily given under 
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both kinds; but alongside this more general 
practice there existed the custom of administer- 
ing the Eucharist under one species only; in 
the early ages of Christianity the faithful took 
the Eucharistic Bread to their homes for pri- 
vate communion; the sick received Viaticum 
under the form of bread, for the reservation of 
the consecrated wine involved so many practi- 
cal difficulties that it could never have been the 
general practice; the children, even sucklings, 
were privileged to communicate under one kind, 
usually that of wine; the Mass, known as the 
Mass of the Presanctified, which the Church 
still celebrates on Good Friday, and which 
dates back at least to the fourth century, ad- 
mits communion only under the appearance of 
bread. From all these exceptions it is clear 
that in the first twelve centuries, though the 
Church as a rule offered both species to the 
faithful, she did not regard communion under 
both kinds as a matter of divine precept.” 

“How is it, then, that the contrary is com- 
mon now? How long has the present practice 
existed ?” 

“As I said, the Church, never considering 
this matter as resting on a divine injunction, 
gradually withdrew the chalice from the laity. 
In the time of St. Thomas (d. 1274) the custom 
as it exists today was not yet universal. To 
meet the errors of John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and their followers, the council of Con- 
stance (1414) forbade communion under the 
two species. The council of Trent, a century 
later, says: ‘Although the usage of communion 
under two kinds was not infrequent in the ear- 
ly ages of the Christian religion, yet the custom 
in this respect having changed almost univers- 
ally in the course of time, Holy Mother Church, 
mindful of her authority in the administration 
of the sacraments and influenced by weighty 
and just reasons, has approved the custom of 
communicating under one kind and decreed 
it to have the force of law which may not be 
set aside or changed except by the Church’s 
own authority.’ Of course there have been a 
few exceptions to this law even since, but, ow- 
ing to the inconveniences which were found to 
result, these very exceptions have been abol- 
ished. The only surviving example today is 
that of the subdeacon and deacon when they 
officiate at the solemn Mass of the Pope.” 

“What are the inconveniences that you refer 
to, Father?” 

“St. Thomas names five: the danger of spill- 
ing the consecrated wine; the nausea whi 
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may be caused by all having to receive from the 
same chalice or spoon ; the task of providing the 
requisite number of sacred vessels-——a matter 
certainly worthy of consideration in our day of 
frequent communion; the danger of giving rise 
to false opinions; the hardship of consuming or 
preserving for some time the species of wine 
which remain after communion. To these the 
learned Gerson (d. 1429) adds five others: the 
risk of soiling the sacred vessels; the incon- 
venience arising from long beards; the difficul- 
ty of keeping from fermenting and spoiling the 
Precious Blood which is reserved for the sick; 
the exposing of the wine to freezing in north- 
ern countries; the impossibility of obtaining 
wine in poor countries and of providing enough 
of it where it is very dear. 
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“This last reason is surely to the point in 
these days of stringent prohibition when it is 
almost impossible for many of our priests to 
obtain sufficient wine for the Holy Sacrifice. 
This fact becomes all the more apparent when 
we consider that the Catholic Church must 
have pure, unadulterated wine from the juice 
of the grape for her sacraments. The question 
of sacramental wine places us in a critical po- 
sition now, but how should we fare if the 
Church were to return to her ancient system of 
communion under both species?” 

“The wisdom of the Church in pursuing such 
a course is quite clear in the light of these ob- 
jections, but one of the causes you mentioned 
was nausea of the communicants. Doesn’t that 
seem to show a weakness of faith and a lack 
of self-conquest?” 

“Possibly it would if com- 
munion under both kinds 
were really of divine precept. 
But since this is not the case, 
the Church does not wish to 
put the people to so severe a 
test in an age that is haunted 
by an exaggerated fear of 
microbes. In those denomina- 
tions that have the chance 
to partake of the chalice at 
the communion service many 
are kept away. This is 
vouched for by a writer who 
says that a large number of 
Anglicans remain away from 
communion for fear of drink- 
ing from a chalice which may 
have been touched by infected 
lips or resort to strange and 
disedifying methods of avoid- 
ing the risk.” 

“Well, Father, not even a 
shadow of my objections re- 
mains. You have put my 
Campbellite notions to flight. 
I shall no longer question the 
wisdom of the Church, for 
I am fully convinced that she 
alone can lead me to the haven 
of salvation.” 


There is an unction and a 
power in the mere silent com- 
panionship of the Blessed 
Sacrament which is beyond 
all words.— Faber. 

The Body of Christ is that 
spiritual medicine which, 
tasted with reverence, purifies 
those that are devoted to it. 
—St. Ambrose. 
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The Bond of Unity’ 


A. E. S. 


CHRIST ESTABLISHED ONE CHURCH FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD 


HRIST did not establish a Jewish National 

Church, but a Church for the whole world, 
a Church that should embrace all peoples and 
all nations. “Go ye into the whole world.... 
to all nations.” 

The Church today is a mighty power whose 
authority extends to the five continents of the 
globe. Her 320,000,000 adherents belong to 
every race and every clime. What a variety 
we behold in this enormous throng; how un- 
like in color and garb, in disposition and senti- 
ment, in habit and custom, whether they come 
from Northern Europe or from Southern Eu- 
rope, whether they belong to the Latin, Ger- 
manic, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, or Slavonic na- 
tions; how wide is the gulf between the white, 
the yellow, the red, and the black races; be- 
tween Caucasians, Negroes, Hindoos, Malays, 
Chinese, Japanese, and others. 

Yes, how vastly the members of the same 
race vary. There is a difference in their social 
standing, education, mental development, and 
inherited temperament that is stamped by a 
distinction of class and rank many centuries 
old. There are rich and poor, cultured and un- 
cultured, servants and the nobility, country 
people and city folk, poor servant girls and 
ladies of rank, and so on. Yet, all these peo- 
ples, tribes and races, classes and ranks, in so 
far as they are children of the Catholic Church, 
the universal church, should be one; they should 
form one family, constitute one moral body, one 
heart and one soul. This is the will of Christ. 
“Not for them (the Apostles) only do I pray, 
but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in me; that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, in me and I in thee; that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me” (John 17:20,21). 


HOW IS THIS MIRACLE OF UNITY TO BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED? 


The chief obstacle to unity and harmony is 
the distinction between classes and the various 
walks in life, the contrast that exists between 
wealth and poverty, between the rich and the 
poor. What means did our Savior make use 
of for the removal of this difficulty? Did He 
do away with class distinction? Did He intro- 





* Adapted from “Das Band der Einheit” by Anton 
Huonder, S. J., in the Eucharistische Voelkerbund. 





duce community of property? Did He preach 
the doctrine of equality of rights? By no means, 
What He does we see at the crib of Bethlehem, 
He calls to Him shepherds and kings, that is, 
the representatives of both the lower and the 
the higher classes and receives them both with 
the same charity. What is the result of this 
meeting at the crib? There kings and shepherds 
learn to know each other and to mingle with 
each other. They feel that here all distinction 
of rank is absorbed by a higher union. Gently 
the Infant winds around both an invisible bond, 
the bond of brotherhood with Christ. They 
rise and go their several ways. To all appear- 
ances both remain what they were before— 
shepherds and kings—but interiorly they are 
transformed, they are brothers in Christ. 


IN THE EUCHARIST CHRIST CONTINUES WHAT 
HE BEGAN IN THE CRIB 


“Here,” says St. John Chrysostom, (in Holy 
Communion) “the same table is set for the 
emperor in diadem and purple as for the poor 
man that begs at his door. However great the 
distinctions that keep them apart outside of 
the Church at the Holy Table they are equal. 
Kings and beggars, ladies of rank and servant 
girls, school children and high school teachers, 
all kneel side by side as brothers and sisters. 
Here the man of rank or of wealth may not look 
down with disregard or even with contempt on 
his humbler and poorer brother and sister. He 
knows that Christ is no respecter of rank, garb, 
money, or title, but looks solely upon the heart. 
Possibly the heart of the lowly day laborer be- 
side him is nobler, holier, and dearer to Christ 
than his own. He sees how Christ communi- 
cates Himself in this sacrament with the same 
love even to the poorest of his fellow Christians. 
How can he despise this poor man and pass 
him by with haughty mien? Thus at the Com- 
munion rail a bond of loftier union is imper- 
ceptibly wound around the participants at the 
Holy Table: the bond of brotherly love and 
equality in Christ. 

It stands to reason that this placing on a 
level of rich and poor, of high and low, of 
lettered and unlettered, as it is done at the 
Eucharistic celebration in the house of God, 
cannot fail to produce its effects in daily life. 

Of course this common meeting at the Holy 
Table does not abolish condition in life and 
class distinction, both of which God wills, for 
the count will remain a count and the beggar’s 
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condition will not be changed, the proprietor 
and his hired man will not exchange places, but 
there is one thing that the Holy Eucharist does, 
It makes the hardships of these distinctions 
easier to bear and changes and improves mu- 
tual relations. Even when not at church the 
rich and influential cannot forget that at the 
Communion rail the poor and lowly knelt with 
equal right beside him and that the Savior 
treated both with the same tokens of love. How 
could they as Christians despise those whom 
Christ acknowledged as brothers and whom He 
gave them as brothers? As a matter of fact 
this silent but powerful influence that issues 
forth from the tabernacle and the Communion 
rail has manifested itself in a most unmistak- 
able manner. It has removed the heartless 
class hatred of the heathens, which modern 
paganism has brought back; it has bridged 
over the gulf that separated rich and poor, up- 
per class and lower class; it has abolished slav- 
ery which cannot be reconciled with the Chris- 
tian charity that is begotten at the Holy Ta- 
ble. 

This characteristic of the Eucharist to unite 
is, moreover, expressed quite effectively by the 
very fact Holy Communion is regarded as a 
common family feast. Only friends and those 
of equal right are accorded the privilege of tak- 
ing their places at the same family table. Here 
the Supreme Lord Himself, through His ser- 
vant, invites the very poorest, those who linger 
shelterless by the wayside to enter His banquet 
hall and come to His table. “We, being many, 
are one bread, one body” (1. Cor. 10: 17). 

What is said of the first Christians? “They 
were persevering in the doctrine of the apos- 
tles and in the communication of the breaking 
of bread” (Acts 2:42). Here we have a refer- 
ence to the twofold bond that knitted all to- 
gether in one family: a common faith and par- 
ticipation at the same family table. At this 
table was begotten and fostered that brotherly 
love which the heathens admired and which 
made them exclaim: “See how they love one an- 
other.” 


WHY THE EUCHARIST ACTUALLY DOES AND 
MUST BRING ABOUT UNITY 


It is the sacrament of love and love unites. 
It is impossible to unite oneself most intimate- 
ly with Christ in this sacrament without ex- 
periencing a spark of His love and without be- 
ing spurred on and directed to imitate His ac- 
tive charity in this sacrament. “Thy Lord,” 
says St. Augustine, “has deigned to admit all 
to the same table and dost thou regard the poor 
unworthy of thy table? Christ communicates 
His sacred body to all without distinction and 
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art thou unwilling to share common bread with 
thy brother?” 

Charity and unity are severed and abolished 
by strife and hatred. Again it is the Holy Eu- 
charist that in a quiet and irresistible manner 
assumes the réle of peacemaker. What agent 
is it that always reconciles separated brothers 
and extinguishes the unholy flame of hatred 
and wrath? 

Now, every Christian, if he wishes to be a 
true Christian and remain such, must approach 
the Holy Table. Yet he knows very well that 
he may never do so whilst hatred for his broth- 
er rankles in his heart. From the tabernacle 
the Savior calls to him: “Go and be reconciled 
with thy brother, then come and take thy place 
at my table.” This holy sacrament obliges all 
to become reconciled, individuals as well as 
families. 

During the Easter season, at least, a most 
sacred obligation calls every Catholic family 
to the table of the Lord. Reconciliation is the 
inevitable result. The mystery of love will 
calm the surging billows and remove the bit- 
terest enmities. Therefore the Easter season 
especially is a season of peace and harmony in 
the Church because all her children are made 
one in Christ. Paz vobis! Peace to you! is the 
Easter greeting of the Lord. From year to 
year this salutation of the Eastertide is re- 
echoed with a joyful heart. 

This Eucharistic power of establishing peace 
was very beautifully expressed in the ancient 
ceremony of giving the Paz or kiss of peace 
which the early Christians gave to each other 
immediately before receiving the body of 
Christ. How edifying it would be if this glori- 
ous custom had been preserved in some suita- 
ble form. 


What a power for unity does not the house 
of God exert upon the whole congregation. Out- 
side the ways part, for during the week each 
one attends to his business transactions. Sun- 
day comes and summons all to the house of a 
common Father, to the common altar of sacri- 
fice, to the common family table. All direct 
their gaze to the same tabernacle, to the same 
Sacred Host, pray to the same Savior, chant 
the same hymns. Everything in the house of 
God, the altar, the communion rail, the baptis- 
mal font, the confessional are loud and impres- 
sive reminders that all the children of the same 
Church are brothers and sisters in Christ, that 
all form one family in God. 

But more than this. I may go to a distant 
land that lies: beyond the sea. Everything is 
strange, language, color, race, customs, styles. 
But I enter the house of God and, behold, I 
immediately feel at home, I am no longer a 
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stranger in the midst of strangers. Here I find 
the same tabernacle, the same altar, the same 
a, the same Savior as in my own native 
and. 

That is the effect of the wonderful and holy 
blood relationship with Jesus which is so rich 
in consolation. Even in the murderous World 
War, which divided the earth into hostile 
camps, the peace-making power of the Eucha- 
rist time and again like golden rays of sun- 
shine penetrated the dark storm clouds. Even 
if in the occupied territories the children of 
warring nations passed one another as strang- 
ers, and possibly with looks of hatred flashing 
from their eyes, in the house of God the Bavari- 
an guard knelt in peace beside the noble lady 
of the Belgian aristocracy and the Flemish stu- 
dent, and in the lazarettos and hospitals Ger- 
man and French chaplains with the same cibo- 
rium went from the bed of the suffering Cath- 
olic from the Rhenish provinces or from West- 
phalia to that of the severely wounded Gascon, 
Breton, Scot, or man from Lancashire and ad- 
ministered to them the same Body of the Lord. 
“Pax Vobis” is reechoed in a whisper through- 
out the place of suffering. 

These few weak words and this brief outline 
give us but a faint idea of this marvel of unity. 
What appeared impossible has in truth become 
a reality. “Not for them (the Apostles) only 
do I pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in me; that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me” (John 17:20, 
ZL). 


A Sound Argument Against Pater- 


nalism in Education 
REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, 8S. J. 

Under the title “la gratuité scolaire’”—free 
education a French Catholic magazine of 
Montreal, (La Vie Nouvelle, October, 1921) 
cites some interesting words which ought to 
be pondered by those parents who want to shift 
upon the State the entire training and upbring- 
ing of their children. 

These words are all the more weighty and 
significant as they express the firm conviction 
of M. Lucien Cornet, a senator of France, be- 
longing to the extreme radical party. Our 
French contemporary rightly says that “it is 
quite seldom that one hears such ringing words 
in radical circles.” 

M. Cornet said: “We must by no means ac- 
custom our citizens to rely upon others to fur- 
nish their children with all essentials. If they 
begin to consider it their absolute right to claim 
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free instruction for their children, they will] 
also count upon others to furnish them with 
food and clothing. What respect do you think 
a child will have for its father, who is like the 
cuckoo, which lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds for them to hatch? 

“It is only in case of extreme need that others 
should be asked for help, and then it should be 
done very prudently, so that the child does not 
become aware of this dependence later on. But 
to become accustomed to accept everything 
gratuitously, involves really a monstrous error, 
How many families do we not know of in our 
large cities, where the women cover themselves 
with jewels and feathers, where the fathers in- 
dulge in a favorite liqueur, rather than give 
fifteen francs a month to the one who offers 
their child the most precious benefit after life 
itself—instruction. 

“What kind of citizenship do we think those 
men will represent who have not been taught 
to avoid even what borders on beggary? A 
decent man will not accept help from another 
unless he feels he can repay it, and only asa 
step to self-support. This is the manly educa- 
tion which we must give our people. A nation 
in which everybody gets everything from the 
common store is like the Russia of today. But 
in such societies, as we know from reason, and 
now know by sad experience, everybody tries 
to get as much as possible and to give the least 
possible.” 

Thus far the French senator. We wonder 
whether those who shout most loudly for the 
Sterling-Towner Bill are willing to produce a 
race of parasites, which, the Frenchman says, 
follows from paternalistic measures for the 
training of children. 


The Power of God 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


The power of God is everywhere 
To guide the path that’s bent, 

To soothe the soul in trouble and 
Protect the innocent. 


The power of God is in the soil, 

That richly yields us fruits, 

When tilled and worked with tool and seed 
To start the tender roots. 


The power of God is in the tones 
Of the organ’s tremulous voice 
That stays the weary traveler 
To listen and rejoice. 


And in the warning church bell’s toll 
An angel’s song we hear; 

For he who hearkens to the voice 

Of God may never fear. 
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A Profitable Loss 





ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


(“Si quaeris miracula. . . resque perditas.”— 
Friar Julian.) 


INANCIAL responsibilities were always a 

burden to Sister Elizabeth. When her su- 
perior and her associates felt justified in com- 
mending her as a good business woman, the 
compliment failed to reassure her—“And, be- 
sides, I’m so absent-minded.” “A meek, con- 
scientious soul!” was the comment when she 
passed beyond hearing distance. But Sister 
Elizabeth was absolutely sincere in her judg- 
ment of her powers. - From a conservative fam- 
ily where her father and brothers, with fine 
masculine self-confidence, had conducted all 
the household’s business affairs, she had enter- 
ed the convent; her early community life had 
spared her any trials connected with the care 
and expenditure of funds. But at last when 
she was given charge of the mission school a- 
cross town from St. Teresa’s Convent — the 
mother house of the region—it meant that she 
would have to assume the uncongenial task of 
handling more money than she enjoyed manag- 
ing. True, it was not much—for the parochial 
school was not a very lucrative institution ; but 
it was enough to make her envy the Apostles 
their disavowal of silver and gold. 


In this unworldly mood she started home to 
St. Teresa’s on Friday, two days before Christ- 
mas, for the Christmas holidays. She was par- 
ticularly glad soon to be able to hand over to 
her superior a check and a little cash recently 
received. All day they had been kept under 
lock and key; just before her departure they 
were placed in her purse which she was about 
to put into her pocket when the telephone rang. 
Hastily she laid the purse on top of a couple 
of school books which she was going to take 
home with her. She was detained at the tele- 
phone longer than she expected; when the mes- 
sage was concluded she had to hurry to catch 
the interurban car; dusk was descending and 
a later car would land them in the city after 
the convent supper hour. Gathering her purse 
and the school books under her shawl, she and 
her associates hurried to the car. 


If Sister Elizabeth had been a pessimist or 
a fatalist, she would have said: “Just my luck!” 
when, after alighting and walking a few blocks 
to St. Teresa’s, she discovered that her purse 
was missing. She had been engrossed in an 
important discussion with her companion dur- 
ing their ride, and she had forgotten all about 
such mundane affairs as pocketbooks, till she 


found that hers was lost. 
person, she declared: “Of course, with our 
name on the check, it will be returned; every- 
body knows the Dominican Sisters—but you 
see I am absent-minded!” 

A few days passed and the purse was not re- 
turned. Sister Elizabeth’s cheerfulness began 
to wane: “I cannot understand why it has not 
been sent to the Convent. The check and 
money together did not make a very large sum, 
still any sum at all would burden a person’s 
conscience I should think.” The loss of it 
burdened Sister Elizabeth; payment on the 
check could be stopped at the bank; but she 
was ashamed of herself for not having been 
more careful; besides, the purse contained a 
valuable key and a prized medal. 

“You ought to advertise for it,” advised one 
of the Sisters. 

“There’s no use,” answered Sister Elizabeth. 
“Anybody who intends to return it will do so.” 

“Of course you have prayed to St. Anthony.’’ 
- “No, I have not,” answered Sister Elizabeth. 

“You have not?” was the surprised query. 

“No, I have not, not that I have not every 
confidence in St. Anthony,” was the response, 
Boo it’s too small a matter to bother him a- 

out.” 

“Nonsense!” said old Sister Louise, wise in 
the ways of patrons, “I should think he’d be 
glad to intercede for small favors after having 
so many large ones to consider.” 

“T just can’t bear to bother him,” answered 
Sister Elizabeth meekly, “if it does not come 
back, I shall have to think of some way to make 
restitution—I keep telling you I am absent- 
minded and I must take my punishment for 
being so.” Fortunately her brothers and fa- 
ther were in the habit of sending her a check 
now and then, often around New Year’s Day; 
perhaps this year their remembrance would 
— Sister Elizabeth to make amends for her 
Oss. 

“Just like her humility not to want to ask 
St. Anthony to help her—she’d ask him fast 
enough for somebody else.” 

The situation called forth many tributes to 
the wonder-working saint, a wealth of evidence 
on the score of his power and willingness to 
recover lost treasures. 

“You know your pastor has the greatest 
faith in him; thinks he found the money, so 
to speak, to help build the new church.” 

Listening to all these testimonies, Sister Eliz- 
abeth felt almost obdurate. Yet she sincerely 


Being an optimistic 











felt that the purse was too small a matter to 
urge upon St. Anthony’s attention, she ex- 
plained. “I don’t like to be bothered about 
trifles myself, and I know how men are—fa- 
ther and my brothers would much rather be 
asked for something large than for little things. 
Now that the purse has been gone several days, 
it would be something of a miracle if it came 
back and I ought not to ask such a miracle from 
St. Anthony.” 

The holidays passed and the Sisters returned 
to the mission school without having heard any- 
thing of the vanished purse. Sister Elizabeth 
had ceased to hope for its recovery. She was 
almost sure it had been lost on the car or dur- 
ing her short walk to the Academy ; but she had 
been putting thought of it aside, for her mind 
was engrossed in the school problems of the 
new year. Her heart’s desire was to make the 
parochial school a great success, to have every 
child in the parish enrolled. Neither poverty 
nor similar causes must prevent attendance; 
means for obtaining books and school clothes 
must be planned for. Sister Elizabeth had a 
marvellous spirit of organization and a great 
resourcefulness despite her self-depreciations. 
One of her accomplishments was the founding 
of a scholarship fund for needy children; the 
fund was provided by childless people of the 
parish who could afford regular and goodly 
contributions. She had appreciably increased 
the attendance, and now in the new year she 
hoped, with Father George’s help, to start a 
regular “campaign” to bring in children hither- 
to overlooked. 


For these worthy purposes of hers she kept 
up a steady siege of prayers, and especially did 
her aspirations and beseechings rise to Heaven 
in the few minutes’ visit made to the church 
every morning after breakfast on her way to 
school. One morning, a week after the new 
term had started, as she entered the church her 
glance was arrested by an acquisition—an ar- 
tistic statue of none other than St. Anthony. 
She was delighted by such an addition to the 
little church, and straightway she began one 
of those interviews—part prayers, part conver- 
sations—which always amused and edified the 
Sisters when she repeated t’1em in her intense, 
simple, charming and entirely reverential 
words: 

“Well, well, St. Anthony, I certainly am glad 
to see you! And how devotion-inspiring you 
are, for a fact! You surely will be popular at 
St. Martin’s and will help to make St. Martin’s 
popular. I declare it does look as though you 
were set down in my own path—I’m half 
tempted to try you right away. I think I just 
must ask you to get the pocketbook for me, 
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will you? If you do, I shall certainly spread 
your fame—not that you care about that, I 
know—but I shall be your grateful votary ever 
afterwards. Maybe I wasn’t right not to pray 
to you sooner. But I do now most fervently, 
You know if I do get a check from father and 
my brothers I need it so badly for the poor 
Tompkins—Jerry just can’t keep on coming to 
school unless we help them out some way.” 

For the next three days every morning Sister 
Elizabeth paid her little visit and had a talk 
with St. Anthony. She might have been tempt- 
ed to term it a conversation for St. Anthony 
seemed to take part, so friendly seemed his 
smile ; it was as if he were there in person when 
she said: “What about the pocketbook, St. An- 
thony? I know it’s been gone some time now, 
and it looks like asking you for a miracle—I 
do not really want to ask too much but I should 
be deeply grateful—it would help all my plans 
to work out.” 

On the third morning a few more prayers of 
entreaty were said briefly: “Well, St. An- 
thony, good-bye, I hope you can get the purse 
soon if not right away.” 

Once outside the church door, Sister Eliza- 
beth devoted her thoughts to her day’s work. 
She hastened along to have everything in read- 
iness for the earliest arriving pupils, some of 
whom were trudging along beside her; others 
were waiting at the school door. As she and 
her group drew near the school, one of her 
small companions remarked: 

“There’s a new boy.” Another lad, noting 
an unfamiliar figure among the waiting group, 
observed: 

“A new ‘primary’.” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” said Sister Elizabeth. 

“A dago,”’ commented another of the Sister’s 
companions. 

“Sure is!” corroborated still another child. 

“Let us try to forget it if he is,” suggested 
the Sister, “We all belong to the United States 
of America, you know, as our geography and 
history say.” 

But, correct was the children’s discernment 
of a racial strain different from their own— 
of “United States” tinctured with Irish, Ger- 
man, Slavic blood. Obviously a son of Italy was 
the dark-eyed boy, sitting on the doorstep some 
what aloof from the others, yet interestedly and 
and wistfully regarding them. He was a mere 
mite of humanity, now appearing even less sig- 
nificant than ever because of his scanty, tat 
tered clothes, noticeably poor even in a neigh- 
borhood where fine raiment was unusual. His 
dark glowing eyes gave an intensity to his face 
and a personality to his small figure out of 

proportion to his size. Sister Flizabeth’s keen 
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but kindly gaze met that of the child as, quick- 
ly unlocking the door for her own flock, she 
turned to the stranger, supposedly another 
lamb to be added to her fold. She asked: 

“Are you coming to school with us?” 


“No,” was the answer in slow soft accents 
while the child seemed studying her, “I come 
ask you, my madre say: come ask you, will you 
come to our house?” , 

Sister Elizabeth was a trifle surprised by the 
invitation. Probably the mother wished to put 
the boy in school, or to ask some assistance, 
what not; whatever her need, it must be in- 
vestigated. 

* “Why, yes. 
asked the nun. 

“Down that street two streets; turn corner 
and down street,” a grimy little hand pointed 
the way, “I show you.” The child made a move- 
ment in the direction indicated. 

“Not just now, I can’t go till after school, 
but I’ll go then.” 

“T wait,” answered the would-be escort, smil- 
ing with Latin urbanity. 

“But you would get tired! 
bly go before afternoon.” 

“I play with other boys,” was the response 
announced with the social resource of the es- 
cort’s race. 

“But our boys are busy with their lessons. 
Don’t you go to school, too — what is your 
name?” 

“Julio. I don’t have to go to school. 
home, help take care of ba-bees.” 

Ah, a “Little Father,” reflected Sister Eliza- 
beth as she glanced at the wisp of humanity, 
with a certain consequential air of his own, evi- 
dently developed by the burden of responsibili- 
ties. 

“How many babies have you at your house?” 

“Maria, an’ Leo, an’ the new bambino. Ma- 
ria, she big girl—mos’ big as me—but she cry- 
babee!”” The enumeration had quickened Sister 
Elizabeth’s interest. 

“Tell your mother I shall be there as soon as 
I can this afternoon. Maybe she needs you 
now, so you better run home—but I’ll be there 
when my boys and girls go home.” 

Recurrently through the school hours Julio’s 
face and figure returned to Sister Elizabeth’s 
thought. The boy and his family promised to 
be a problem and an opportunity for benev- 
olence. As soon as school was dismissed Sister 
Elizabeth started on her investigation.. As she 
made the final turn down the street named by 
Julio, she saw him sitting on the doorstep of 
a forlorn cottage. 

“Is this where you live, Julio?” she called 
out as he jumped to meet her. 


Where do you live? Is it far?” 


I couldn’t possi- 


’ 


I stay 
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“Si!” he answered her, following her across 
the threshold. A delicate woman came for- 
ward, with a child in her arms; another clung 
to her skirt; from the room beyond an alter- 
nate prattling and whimpering indicated the 
presence of another small member of the fami- 
ly. The scene wrung Sister Elizabeth’s heart. 
Here obviously was one of the “cases” that 
had escaped welfare agencies, secular and reli- 
gious. 

“Here Julio, take Leo out in the yard and 
play. Maria go ‘long, play with brothers.” 


When the children had gone, somewhat un- 
der protest from Julio who seemed disposed to 
improve his acquaintance of the morning, the 
mother turned to her bureau and took from the 
drawer something that made Sister Elizabeth’s 
eyes dance and her pulses leap. St. Anthony 
had actually found her pocketbook! Meantime 
she was to hear that St. Anthony had a co- 
worker. 

“Julio fin’ this, Christmas Eve. It ees yours? 
I fin’ check—my man—he sick in there,” the 
woman pointed to the next room, “he read 
what check say. You think long time comin’ 
back, si? Bad Julio’s fault! I tell you. He, 
child, little boy, you know. He fin’, take money 
out, spen’ it, say nothin’ bout check—he don’ 
know what check is. He hide pocketbook in 
box he got—he great one for his box and 
‘things.’ I know nothin’ ’bout purse till yester- 
day—box fall when I sweep, an’ pocketbook 
roil out. I sen’ him right away to fin’ you. 
I’m so sorry bout money—that Julio what you 
think he do? He buy Christmas for us with 
it. All our money nearly gone Christmas Eve. 
Our papa sick. The children in street talkin’ 
*bout Christmas; they make Julio hungry. Pa- 
pa used to buy good things—I tell Julio when 
he get well maybe little Jesu sen’ us good 
Christmas nex’ year. Julio fin’ purse on street; 
he take money, go grocery, go delicatessen, 
make two trip, an’ buy good things, bread an’ 
cheese an’ cake an’ olive an’ bologna, orange 
an’ apple, an’ hide till Christmas. Too late to 
take back to grocery an’ say how did he get 
it? He mischief-boy—I ask him where he get 
money ; he say Christ child throw on street for 
us ’cause our papa sick an’ no buy Christmas 
for us. I take pennies an’ buy paper an’ see 
if it say anybody lose money—nobody lose any 
in the paper. I tell Julio he mus’ always bring 
mama what he fin’; he laugh an’ say: ‘maybe 
I fin’ heap money nex’ time—an’ we have heap 
goodies when it ain’t Christmas!’ He only little 
child. I sen’ him for you—I think maybe you 
not think hard ’bout money gone—maybe you 
let Julio do some work, run message for you, 
earn an’ pay back money. My man sick and the 
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babies, an’ we spen’ all come while papa sick. 
We new here in city; papa he come get work 
at foundry. He good man, work good when he 
well, an’ Julio soon help him.” 


Through the window Sister Elizabeth had a 
glimpse of Julio playing with the other chil- 
dren—at once leading the game and participat- 
ing as much as his juniors—obviously a mere 
child like them for all his seniority. Yet his 
little face did stand out with a certain distinct- 
iveness and maturity; his initiation into life, 
its deprivations, its challenges to self-preserva- 
tion, had begun to sharpen and model his fea- 
tures; compared with his face the faces of his 
playmates were so much shapeless clay ; in com- 
parison with his longer sophistication in life’s 
realities—of hunger, sickness, work, poverty 
and the blessed hope, the blessed vitality of the 
human spirit that survives and triumphs over 
adverse circumstance — the other little ones 
were indeed mere ‘ba-bees.’ Still, watching his 
little figure, so active, so playful, Sister Eliza- 
beth’s tender heart brooded over him—only a 
baby himself—for all his superior airs with 
the younger children, for all his late shrewd 
assumption of the paternal office in providing 
bounties for his family out of a chance treas- 
ure-trove of the streets. 

A few questions to the mother were gradual- 
ly reinforcing Sister Elizabeth’s inspiration to 
use for Julio and his family one of the scholar- 
ship funds. The family must be helped; Julio 
ought to be in school; the frail mother must 
be helped some way in her care of her husband 
and small brood. New-comers as they were, 
they had evidently tasted the bitterness of be- 
ing strangers within the city’s gates—ignorant 
of where to turn for aid, ignorant of what aid 
might be forthcoming for their many needs. 


“Have you been to church since you came to 
live here?” 


“No, the papa took sick before we found out 
where church is. Julio jus’ learn ’bout Sisters 
in time for us to know ’bout their name, maybe, 
on check. I never see church yet, so busy is 
every day, nursin’ sick papa and the babies. 
Leo and Maria sick some days, an’ the bambino 
jus’ born since we come.” 

Sister Elizabeth’s sympathies and her active 
charity were at full tide. She asked: “Has the 
new baby been baptized?” 

“No; we take him some day soon—you tell 
us where is church. Before he come I name 
him many names—poor baby, we have so much 
sickness, trouble since he come, he go without 
name.” 

And then Sister Elizabeth had her inspira- 
tion: “Would you mind letting one of his 
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names be Anthony?” The woman looked at 
her a moment, smiling. 

“You wish it? Antonio? Little Tony! We 
have Uncle Tony in Italia. Si! We name him 
Antonio!” 

“Good! Thank you so much, and I know 
St. Anthony will take care of him, and of the 
rest of you; I asked him to help me find my 
purse, and he found you and the children for 
us too. You will let Julio come to school and 
Maria and Leo, too, after while? And Antonio 
when he’s big enough!” The two women 
laughed together as their plans leaped forward 
several years to embrace the tiny infant cooing 
now in the next room. The mother’s eyes had 
brightened with new hope, with new life, kin- 
dled from the light shining in the eyes of Sister 
Elizabeth as she talked of the children, deszrib- 
ing the scholarship fund as well as possible— 
something that would help the whole family 
if necessary while the little ones were learning 
to be good Christians and good Americans. 

“And St. Anthony, you will take the new 
baby under your special protection, won’t you?” 
said Sister Elizabeth as, on her way home, she 
knelt before her benefactor’s statue to say a 
prayer of thanksgiving, “for I’m sure you did 
help to find the pocketbook—but see, we found 
anew namesake for you. May he prove a great 
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credit to you! 


The sun of spiritual exercises is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass.—St. Francis de Sales. 


Christmas Joy 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


The little shepherds followed swift, 
Upon the golden star. The rift 

Its shining passage made was filled 
With arrow darts of song that thrilled 
Their boyish hearts to ecstacy. 

And then their eager eyes did see 

In stable dark a Babe asleep. 

Within warm arms that fain would keep 
Him there for yet a little while. 

But soon He woke, and with a smile 
Gave welcome to the shepherd band, 
And blessed with His own tiny hand, 
Each happy boy who crowded near, 
And soft caressed Him, without fear. 
His mother saw, with quickened heart, 
How soon would come the hour to part, . 
How soon the world its claims would press, 
And rob her of her happiness. 

But now within her sheltering arms 

She held Him close and safe from harms, 
Her Babe Divine, her only one, 

Her God and yet, her little Son. 
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The Martyrs of Samosata 
A. C. McK. 


URING the first three hundred years of the 

Christian era all that human cruelty could 
devise was used against the Church. This was 
the age of martyrs. In this period the cata- 
combs were made, and in them are found altars, 
pictures, chalices and inscriptions. teaching 
every article of Catholic faith, and showing, be- 
yond a doubt, the faith of the first ages of the 
Church to be identical with that of today. 


In the year 297 the Emperor Maximian cele- 
brated his victory over the Persian army in 
Samosata, an ancient city of Syria, which was 
then a Roman province. On this occasion he 
commanded all people of the city to attend the 
ceremonies in honor of the pagan gods, held in 
the Temple of Fortune. The city echoed with 
the sound of trumpets, and the odor of burned 
sacrifices and incense filled the air. 

Hipparchus and Philotheus, magistrates, 
highly esteemed on account of their wealth and 
social position, were converts to the Christian 
faith. In a secret room in the house of Hippar- 
chus was an altar, before which they prayed 
and adored the Lord Jesus Christ. They had 
been instructed by a venerable priest named 
James, who came often to encourage and in- 
struct them, to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of 


the Mass and to bring them Our Lord in Holy. 


Communion, for they believed it was by the 
devout and frequent reception of this Adora- 
ble Sacrament that they were able to persevere 
in the face of the many persecutions and trials 
to which they were exposed. Five intimate 
friends, young noblemen of the city, were fre- 
quent visitors in the home of Hipparchus. 
Coming in one day they found Hipparchus and 
Philotheus praying before the altar. The young 
men were surprised, and asked them why they 
were not at the Temple of Fortune, where the 
Emperor had commanded all to be present. 
They answered that they worshiped the Maker 
of the world and not idols. One of the young 
men then asked them if they believed the cross 
to be the maker of the world, “for,” said he, 
“I see it adored by you.” 

“We adore Him who hung upon the cross,” 
answered Hipparchus. “We believe that He is 
God and the Son of God, co-essential with the 
Father, by whom the whole world is created, 
preserved and governed. Three years.ago we 
were baptized by a priest of the true faith, who 
has frequently given us the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Therefore we think it unlawful to go 
on the streets of the city, for we abhor the 
things with which it is infected.” 

After a long talk together, the five young 
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men expressed a desire to be baptized, saying 
that when they first saw their two friends at 
prayer they felt an unusual fervor in their 
breasts. Hipparchus and Philotheus at first 
advised them to wait, but finally yielded, and 
sent a messenger to the priest, explaining all 
that had occurred. When he came to the house 
he found the seven men on their kness in 
prayer. Saluting them, he said: “Peace be 
with you, servants of Jesus Christ, who was 
crucified for his creatures.” They all arose, 
and the five young men, kneeling before him, 
asked to be received as Christians. He asked 
them if they were ready to suffer tribulation 
and torments for Christ, who suffered first 
for them. They replied that nothing should 
ever separate them from the love of God which 
is in Christ. 

When they had been further instructed and 
prayed together for a long time on their knees, 
the priest arose and said: “The grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” When they 
had made a confession of faith and renounced 
idolatry, he baptized them and gave them Our 
Lord in Holy Communion. He then took up the 
sacred vessels and covering them with his 
cloak, hastened home. 


On the third day of the festival the Emperor 
inquired if any of the magistrates had failed 
to attend the celebration. He was told that 
Hipparchus and Philotheus had for the past 
three years been absent from the public wor- 
ship of the gods. The Emperor then com- 
manded that they be brought to the Temple of 
Fortune and compelled to offer sacrifice. When 
they refused he ordered them whipped and con- 
fined in a dungeon. 

In the meantime an order was sent to seize 
the five young men. When they were brought 
before the Emperor he reminded them of their 
youth and social position and warned them not 
to despise the pleasures of life. They answered 
that no temptation should entice them to dis- 
obey God “Especially,” said they, “as we carry 
in our bodies the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Our bodies are consecrated by the touch of 
His Body.” The Emperor then asked them to 
have pity on themselves and not throw away 
their lives, swearing by the gods that he would 
have them unmercifully beaten and crucified 
like their Master. They answered that they 
were not afraid of torments. He then ordered 
them chained and confined in separate dun- 
geons without food or drink. After the festival 
they were again brought before him, and when 
they refused to sacrifice they were sent back to 
prison, where they remained from April until 
June. 

When brought again to the tribunal they ap- 
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peared more like dead than living men, and 
all seven begged the Emperor not to try to 
draw them from the way which Christ had 
opened to them. He immediately ordered them 
taken to the common place of execution. They 
were followed by a long train of relatives, 
friends, servants and others, all begging their 
prayers for themselves and the city. The mar- 
tyrs gave them their blessing, and spoke on the 
happiness of having come to the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

When the Turks conquered Syria the name 
Samosata was changed to Samsat, and today it 
is a Kurdish village of only a few houses. It is 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, about 
fifty miles above the point where the river ap- 
proaches nearest to the Mediterranean Sea. 
There still remain the ruins of an ancient castle. 


The True Faith 


REV. WILLIAM SCHAEFERS 


AITH established on the authority of Christ 

is the only kind of Faith. It is the salt of 
the earth. Without it, Heaven is impossible. 
Being so precious, man must not sin against it, 
either through presumption or despair. 

So many people mistake Faith for what is 
merely foolishness. You will hear one explain, 
“Smith has faith in the religious theories ad- 
vanced and taught by Mrs. Eddy.” But, really, 
that is only foolishness on the part of Smith. 
It is only the height of folly for Smith to place 
his hopes of future salvation in a weak, erring 
religion. Has the king faith in a weak, ir- 
resolute body of soldiers? Has the experienced 
captain faith in a water-logged boat? Has the 
wise business man faith in a weak bank? Why, 
then, have faith in any sort of a religion that 
is human and, therefore, lamentably weak? But 
men do. 

It is one of the saddest things in life to see 
supposedly intelligent men pass up a divinely 
established religion for a humanly established 
religion. It means a frowning down upon the 
Beautiful, a flirtation with the ugly. It means 
refusing the strong hand and accepting the 
weak hand. Of course every intelligent man 
knows why that is done. It is to escape the 
burdens and obligations—“a sweet yoke,” in 
the words of Christ—that the practice of a di- 
vine religion imposes. Did I say to escape? I 
hasten to add, to escape only for a time. Cer- 
tainly, for a heavy payment must eventually be 
made. 

When a man is building his home, how in- 
dustrious he is, not resting until it is completed 
and paid for, the rubbish and litter removed 
and the lawn trimmed. Still more industrious 
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should he be in working for the welfare of his 
soul, not resting but ever working, removing 
the rubbish of sin, trimming his passions and 
constantly beautifying his soul. The means 
through which he can accomplish this is to 
practise that Faith, and that Faith only, which 
Christ bequeathed to mankind and which He 
sealed with His Precious Blood. For unless he 
practise that Faith, he will be most seriously 
handicapped and made impotent. If the reli- 
gion of Christ were not absolutely necessary, 
would Christ have established it? 

O the blessedness of being able to seek in 
calm retirement a temporary respite from the 
friction of a frivolous society, the exhausting 
competition of commercial life and the confused 
welter of religious theories! The panting slaves 
of modern life, daily “backing” the tremendous 
strain of a complex social, commercial, and po- 
litical life, would form an altogether different 
view of religion if only they would retire toa 
quiet spot and, with eyes undimmed by the 
blinding dust of a life spent in the pursuit of 
worldly things, look serenely out upon the uni- 
verse. Then could they get the proper perspec- 
tive. Life, Death, Heaven, and Hell would then 
claim their attention. 

But they run on, not thinking, having faith 
in a human religion, not knowing, or not car- 
ing, that it is all but stupendous folly. A human 
religion, whether it be that of the Shakers, Pil- 
lar of Fire, Latter Day Saints, Holy Rollers, 
Trinitarians, Unitarians, or Baptists, follows 
the line of least resistance. That leads to spir- 
itual death. The Divine Religion squares off 
sharply against the idea of following the line 
of least resistance. That is one of the reasons 
why it succeeds. 


The time that you pass with devotion at the 
foot of the altar before Jesus Christ, is the time 
wherein you will obtain most graces, and which 
will be your greatest consolation at the hour of 
death and during eternity.—Bl. Henry Suso. 


Candle Light 


GRACE MCKINSTRY 


Through all the years, the candle’s light 

Has shed a cozy glow at night; 

A kindly light, more loved by far, 

Than all the brilliant arc lights are, 
Where friendly converse cheers. 


Through all the years, the candle’s shine 
From splendid altar, humble shrine 
With sacred light unchanged to show 
The Light of Heaven to us below, 
Through all our earthly years. 
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The Christmas Guest 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


EASONABLE? Yes, if a biting wind and 

driving half melted snow are the right thing 
at Christmas time it certainly was seasonable, 
but if it could have been a little more so and 
have frozen hard it would have been far less 
damping to the spirits of the shoppers on that 
Christmas Eve. Even to those protected by 
furs, raincoats, and rubbers, it was unpleasant 
to say the least of it, while to the poor with in- 
sufficient clothing and leaky shoes it was posi- 
tively painful. 

Still, everyone tried to be cheery as it was 
Christmas Eve and Sergeant Maguire in his 
warm uniform and stout boots didn’t seem to 
mind it one bit. Tall, dark, stern looking, al- 
most a giant in size and strength he was as 
tender-hearted as a woman and he was feeling 
even more kindly than usual for he had just 
been sending home all the necessaries for a per- 
fectly glorious Christmas for the wife and kid- 
dies the next day, and now, as he entered the 
grocery store to get a few more goodies for 
the children he was wishing he could share his 
happiness with some poor soul whose Christ- 
mas was not likely to be a cheery one. Just 
then he noticed among the crowd vainly en- 
deavoring to get up to the counter a young man, 
little more than a boy, with a look on his face 
that sent a wave of pity to the Sergeant’s heart. 
It wasn’t a bad face such as the policeman knew 
too well, and yet it was almost desperate in its 
misery and it showed plainly that the young 
fellow had led rather a wild life of late for it 
was worn, haggard, blanched, with a craving 
look in the dark eyes, that told all too plainly 
that the boy was starving. His clothes were 
thin, threadbare, soaked with the melting snow, 
his hands twitched nervously and, as he furtive- 
ly tried to push his way to a counter on which 
was a tempting array of loaves, he looked half 
frightened, half defiant. At last he was within 
reach of the loaves and after glancing around 
to see if he were observed he picked one up, 
slipped it under his threadbare coat and hasti- 
ly turned to leave. 

Just then he found himself face to face with 
the great big, stern looking Sergeant, his al- 
ready pale face turned almost green with fright 
and he fairly staggered against the counter. 

“Yes, you were quite right, we did need to 
take a loaf home,” said the Sergeant in a cheery 
voice, “T’ll pay for it and I want a pint of milk 
as well,” he added as one of the clerks who had 
also been noticing the young man came hurry- 
ing forward. 


The clerk gave the policeman an astonished 
look as he handed him the milk but he said 
nothing though he kept his eye on the young 
man, until Maguire said to the boy in a quiet 
voice: 

“Come with me, its time we were going 
home.” 

They were no sooner in the street than the 
young fellow said in a hoarse voice. 

“Where are you taking me to? I’m nota 
thief—this is the first time, I swear it, but I 
haven’t eaten anything for two days, I’m cold 
to my very heart and desperately hungry. Don’t 
lock me up for God and Our Lady’s sake!” 

“You’re a Catholic? An Irishman, too, I bet,” 
said the Sergeant kindly. ““Never fear, I’m tak- 
ing you to the police station but I’m not going 
to lock you up. I want to hear what you’ve got 
to say for yourself and then we’ll see what can 
be done to help you.” 

A look of intense relief and gratitude came 
into the boy’s scared face and after they had 
reached the station and he had satisfied the 
worst pangs of hunger with a piece of bread 
and a glass of milk which the Sergeant gave 
him, the boy, Laurence Kelly, related in a 
trembling voice and with tears in his eyes, the 
story of his life since coming to America. He 
had left his loved mother and dear old Ireland 
thinking to make a fortune over here and had 
failed to get the sort of work he wished for 
and had been accustomed to, and at first he had 
kept straight and trusted in God, but after a 
time he fell in with dissolute companions, took 
to drink and because of this, lost the few jobs 
he’d been able to get. Then he had accused 
God of being cruel to him, had even denied the 
existence of God, and given up his religion al- 
together. 

“And yet,” he added with a sob, “I had so 
promised mother I’d keep straight and be a 
faithful Catholic whatever happened! It would 
kill her if she knew what I did this evening!” 

“Well, this is Christmas eve and you must 
clean your slate and turn over a bran new leaf,” 
said the Sergeant cheerily. “I could see from 
the first you were not one of the vicious ones 
at heart, and now we’ve got prohibition you 
won’t be tempted to drink, so, if you’ll promise 
me you'll try to keep straight and that you will 
respect the innocence of wife and kiddies, I'll 
take. you home for tonight and keep you over 
Christmas anyhow. You'll just be one more 
friend at our table, a friend sent by God that 
we might give him a lift.” 
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“Take me home! You’re going to take me 
home and treat me as a friend!” cried the boy 
in a choked voice. “Oh! it is too good to be 
true! I haven’t had a real friend since I left 
old Ireland!” 

“Well, you'll have several now. I have the 
sweetest wife and kiddies in town.” 

“O but I don’t feel worthy to go into your 
home! I’ve been so bad of late — I am so 
ragged—so dirty!” 

“Your being dirty doesn’t matter—as to your 
soul, you must come to church with me. I was 
going to stop there for confession on my way 
home and you must go too. All the priests are 
hearing this evening so we won’t have to wait 
too long.” 

“But I’m not prepared—I don’t know if I 
believe—I—I—I’ve been away so long!” 

“All the more reason for not staying away 
from God any longer and you'll have plenty of 
time to prepare while I’m making mine,” said 
the Sergeant in a tone of finality. A quarter of 
an hour later they both entered the church and 
Laurence Kelly fell on his knees and buried his 
face in his hands as thoughts of mother, and 
home, and his first communion in the dear old 
village church came rushing back to his mind. 
He had felt for months as if going to con- 
fession again would be an impossibility and 
yet it now seemed quite the natural thing 
to do and oh! what a relief it was when 
he had poured out all the evil of the last two 
years at the foot of the cross and received not 
only absolution but encouragement and a bless- 
= from the kindly old priest who had heard 

im. 

“Why, daddy! how late you are!” cried four 
cheery voices as a sweet looking young woman 
with a baby in her arms and three children 
clustering around her ran. to welcome the Ser- 
geant home. They looked rather astonished 
and taken aback at sight of the shabby, be- 
draggled young fellow by his side, but the Ser- 
geant said cheerily as he went in after embrac- 
ing them all and taking possession of the baby: 

“This is Laurence Kelly, a young friend of 
mine who is alone and far from home, so I’ve 
brought him to share our Christmas. You can 
put him up all right, can’t you mother?” 

“Why—ye—es,” she answered rather doubt- 
fully, “though grandma has just arrived and 


“Oh we can squeeze him in all right. Come 
with me Madge,” said the Sergeant leading her 
into the next room where he told her the lad’s 
sad story. 

“He’s down and out, but he isn’t one of the 
bad ones, I’m sure. He’s just had bad luck 
that’s all and if we can put him straight again 
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we'll have done a good deed this Christmas, 
I’ve taken him to confession already and I fee] 
sure he’ll keep straight if he gets a fair chance, 
You’ll help me save him, won’t you little wom- 
an?” 

“Sure I will, and you certainly are the best 
man in the world, Jim!” she answered looking 
with beaming pride at her beloved husband, 
A few minutes later she came back into the 
sitting room where Laurence was already mak- 
ing friends with the youngsters who were tell- 
ing him about the Christmas stockings they 
hoped to get the next day. 

“We can fix you up first rate,” she said with 
a sweet mothering smile, “and to begin with 
I know you’ll like to take a good hot bath while 
I finish getting supper ready. Then Jim will 
lend you some dry clothes, they’ll be somewhat 
big for you but never mind,” she added with 
a laugh as she showed him first the bath room 
and then a cozy little chamber with a crucifix 
over the bed and great pictures of the Sacred 
Heart and of Our Lady on the walls saying: 

“This is going to be your room for the pres- 
ent. It is my boy Tommy’s, but he’ll be delight- 
ed to sleep with his father and you must make 
yourself comfortable and feel at home,” she 
added stressing on the words, “We want you 
to have the best of Christmases and as you are 
so far from your home and your mother, you 
must let me mother you a bit, so I’ll call you 
Laurence at once.” 

Tears of emotion choked the young fellow as 
he murmured: 

“Home and a mother! 
to be true! 
dreaming.” 

“No you’re not dreaming, it is a blessed re 
ality, so have your bath and make yourself 
roady for supper which we will have in half an 
hour.” 

On the delight of being warm, of having a 
good bath and getting into nice clean tidy 
clothes which were not too big after all for the 
Sergeant had been to see a neighbor who had 
lately lost her son and who on hearing this 
lad’s pitiful story had gladly given a fine par- 
cel of clothes for him. Then what a delicious, 
cheery, enjoyable supper they all had! Law 
rence Kelly felt almost as if he were in heaven 
and after a while they made him so thoroughly 
at home that he found himself laughing and 
chatting with them and the children as if he'd 
known them for years, telling them stories @& 
bout his childhood in dear old Ireland, and his 
sister, and beloved mother who was a real saint 
he declared. And as he spoke of all this the 
past years of misery and sin and shame seemed 
as if they must have been a bad dream and he 


Oh it seems too good 
1 keep on being afraid I must be 
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felt as if he had never fallen away from God 
and the promises he had made to his mother. 

And what a gloriously blessed day Christmas 
was! First early Mass and Holy Communion 
once more after this long dreary time of es- 
trangement from the best of Friends, then all 
the children’s joy over their stockings and 
Christmas gifts, and not the children only for 
even Laurence had gifts, a nice prayer book 
and rosary from the children and a pretty little 
pocketbook with a five dollar bill in it “from 
Daddy and Mother!” He felt his eyes fill with 
tears of joy and gratitude at it all! And then 
the delicious Christmas feast as in old times, 
and the Christmas tree, and such a merry eve- 
ning! When Laurence retired to his room that 
night he fell on his knees and vowed he would 
prove his gratitude to God and to these kind 
friends by keeping straight in the future. 

Five long years had passed since then and 
Christmas time was again approaching but in 
the Maguire home there was bitter sorrow and 
anxiety and they almost dreaded the day that 
would remind them of so much past happiness. 
Daddy was no longer on the force, he had been 
persuaded to leave it three years before to enter 
in to business with a so-called friend who had 
cheated and deceived him, and finally abscond- 
ed, leaving him not only penniless but with 
heavy debts he was unable to meet, some of 
which would, unless paid, bring great hard- 
ship to worthy people who had trusted in him. 
Mr. Maguire was the soul of honor and he had 
determined on selling their pretty house and 
all that they possessed in order to pay off all 
he could. Only a week or two more and they 
would have to leave their dear home and go 
into miserable rooms in a poor part of town. 

“Oh we never had such a miserable Christ- 
mas as this will be,” sobbed poor Mrs. Maguire. 

“And when I think of all the good Jim has 
done to others and no one comes to help him 
now,” said her mother. “There’s that Laurence 
Kelly that he picked up and got such a good po- 
sition for and who afterwards went to Cali- 
fornia. He’s hardly ever written to you, though 
he pretended to be so intensely grateful. How 
long is it since you heard from him last?” 

“Oh I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Maguire 
evasively. 

“Well! I don’t believe you’ve heard since last 
Christmas. I shouldn’t wonder if he’s fallen a- 
way again.” 

“Oh I don’t think that!” cried Mrs. Maguire. 
“I feel sure he’s keeping straight but ‘I’m a- 
fraid he’s had no luck, poor fellow. Jim didn’t 
want him to go out there, but that friend of his 
overpersuaded him and you can’t put old heads 
om young shoulders.” 

A few hours later Grandma had taken all 
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the children out for a walk and Mrs. Maguire 
was alone with the last baby when there was 
a ring at the bell and the visitor finding the 
door “‘on the latch” entered exclaiming: 

“Little mother! have you a welcome for the 
prodigal once more!” And in came Laurence 
grown strong, and manly, and bronzed by the 
sun, but almost as shabby and threadbare as 
he had been on that memorable Christmas Eve 
five years ago! 

“Laurence, my boy!” cried Mrs. Maguire 
taking him into her motherly arms, “we were 
just talking about you and I was saying I 
feared you must have been out of luck or we 
would have heard from you. But how well and 
strong you look dear, and I’m sure you’ve kept 
straight. I can see it in your face.” 

“Yes, mother dear, I’ve kept straight, thank 
God! but I’ve had awfully hard times and I’ve 
even been at death’s door, for I was lost on the 
California desert once and I rushed about 
like a maniac seeking for a drop of water to 
quench my maddening thirst until at last I 
dropped down to die and was only saved by a 
prospector and his dog. God bless them, after 
I'd lost consciousness and the vultures were be- 
ginning to peck at my ears. Please God I may 
never go through such agony again, but I’ve 
had hard times besides that.” 

“You poor boy! but your trials seem to have 
agreed with you for you are looking wonderful- 
ly well. Still, its a pity you didn’t stay at the 
bank as Daddy advised you—Oh here he is,” 
she added as Mr. Maguire came in looking so 
old and worn that Laurence was quite shocked 
and exclaimed after the first greeting: 

“Why Dad! have you been sick? What is the 
matter?” 

“Are the children all out?” asked Daddy. 

“Yes,” answered his wife, “they have gone 
out with Grandma.” 

“Then we can tell Laurie everything,” said 
Mr. Maguire, and he poured out all his mis- 
fortunes and their present troubles. 

“And I must needs come as a burden to you 
in the midst of it all!” exclaimed Laurence. 

“Oh don’t trouble Laurie, so long as we've 
got a crust you are welcome to a share of it,” 
said Mrs. Maguire heartily. 

Tears came to Laurence’s eyes as he grasped 
their hands saying: 

“Don’t fret, dear friends! I’m here now and 
I feel sure I’ll be able to help you soon.” 

“Yes, I feel sure they’ll be glad to take you 
back at the bank,” said Mr. Maguire and just 
then the children and Grandma came in and 
were all excitement and joy at seeing Laurence 
again. 

The next morning was Christmas Eve and 
Laurence hurried out soon after breakfast beg- 
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ging Daddy to wait until his return before go- 
ing down town as he wanted to speak to him 
on particular business. Several hours passed 
and Mr. Maguire was beginning to grow im- 
patient when a handsome automobile drove up 
to the door and Laurence sprang out of it, no 
longer shabby as he had been the day before 
but dressed in the latest fashion, his face beam- 
ing with joy as he waved a bunch of papers he 
had in his hands: 

“Its all right Daddy, and you needn’t worry 
or trouble any more,” he said as he thrust the 
papers into the hands of his astonished friend. 
“I’d wanted to give you big surprise, a worth 
while present this Christmas as a little return 
for all you did for me five years ago and God 
granted me this grand opportunity of getting 
you out of trouble.” 

“But what does it all mean? I don’t under- 
stand,” gasped Mr. Maguire as he gazed at the 
bunch of receipted bills and a check for a thous- 
and dollars. 

“Tt means that I’ve paid off all your debts and 
that check is my Christmas gift to Daddy and 
Mother. It can’t mean more to you now than 
that five dollar bill did to me five years ago.” 


“But Laurence! where did you get the mon- 
ey? You said you had had so many troubles 
and—” 

“Yes, all that was true mother, but since 
then I went to Texas, worked hard and finally 
bought some land on which I had the good luck 
—or rather God’s blessing on my efforts—to 
strike fine oil wells and now I’m a very wealthy 
man. I ought to have let you know sooner, 
but I wanted to return as a poor lad, on Christ- 
mas eve, live over again my first coming to you 
and see if you’d greet me as lovingly as the 
first time and you did, God bless you both! and 
now we’re going to have the grandest Christ- 
mas out. My automobile there is just crammed 
with good things and presents for the kiddies 
and I’ve ordered the biggest Christmas tree in 
town and, oh little Mother! I’m so happy to 
have come like this in the nick of time. Isn’t 
God good to us?” 

“He is indeed!” said Mr. Maguire in a voice 
that trembled with emotion, “but Laurence! I 
don’t know if we ought to accept all this from 
you?” 

“Don’t you dare to mention it! haven’t you 
always treated me as a son and hasn’t a son 
the right to help his father? And Dad! I want 
you to come and be my manager, I really need 
some one reliable like you to guide and advise 
me and you must bring mother and the kiddies 
and Grandma out to Texas. It’s a fine place 
and we’ve got a peach of a little church there 
and the grandest priest you ever met. And 
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now! lets begin to get ready for our grand 
Christmas tomorrow.” 

Ah! and what a Christmas they did have! 
and what thanksgiving was in their hearts as 
they all went to communion together at the ear- 
ly Mass and then, knelt before the crib and 
poured out their thanks to the sweet Infant 
Jesus who had brought such peace and joy to 
their aching hearts and thus rewarded them for 
their act of charity five years before in help- 
ing a poor erring lad out of love for Him and to 
celebrate His birthday. 


Christmas Roses 
NELLIE LEE HOLT 


Old Dan could not have gone farther when 
he came to the cathedral. The deep snow and 
the blinding cold had made the large bundle 
too heavy for a man who carried it with the 
wasting strength of age. Just inside the door, 
he stopped to unfold the coarse blanket, which 
covered a leafless, dry bush—a dead branch 
—planted in a flower pot. He carried it as 
tenderly as if it were the most priceless treas- 
ure in the world. 

Although it was worthless, it was still Dan’s 
treasure, his rose tree; and, once more he had 
carried it to the cathedral on Christmas Eve. 
For many Christmas days the people had seen 
it blooming at the foot of the Blessed Virgin’s 
statue. And they knew that its roses were 
drops of the life-blood of Dan’s love. From 
Christmas to Christmas he cared for it with 
tender patience so that at Christmas time it 
would burst forth in a mass of red roses. 

But now it was dead. And Dan felt that 
soon he, too, must die. With unsteady steps 
he carried the lifeless sticks to the place they 
had once held in the majesty of their silent 
adoration. They seemed taller when they were 
before the statue and the top branch touched 
the Virgin’s hand. 

Alone, Dan knelt to pray. Tired, restless, 
he lifted his age-blurred eyes to his unglorified 
gifts. His shrunken cheeks were furrowed and 
chapped by the cold. The white of the unkempt 
hair and beard was silvered against the white 
of the altar. His lips twitched as he whispered: 
“Pray for us now—the hour of—death.” 


An early worshiper found him there before 


the altar. And against the Virgin’s hand 4 
white rose clung mystically to its lifeless stem. 

Lifting its veiled splendor in a new beauty, 
it breathed a silent benediction, while a strange 
untainted purity had transcended the blood-red 
of struggle. But in its majesty it was only’ 
shadow of the white roses Dan now placed be 
fore the Queen of Heaven. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Around the world in an airplane is the hope of 
Sir Ross Smith, the successful aviator in the flight from 
England to Australia. The proposed flight is to be un- 
dertaken before winter. The route starts in England 
over Mesopotamia, India, China to’\Japan. Thence it 
crosses Bering Sea over Canada to Newfoundland. 

—Two hundred six and one-half miles an hour is 
the speed record made by an airplane in Paris. 

—Synthetic silk, produced by a new process, has all 
the silkiness of the original article spun by silk worms. 

—A new process for the manufacture of synthetic 
camphor from turpentine has been perfected, which 
it is believed will relieve the people from the present 
monopoly held by the Japanese. 

—<Airplanes carried an entire congregation to church 
in Texas when 18 government planes transported of- 
ficers of Ellington Field to Fort Crockett. 

—Another proof that languages are common in their 
origin has been advanced by Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
of St. Gabriel’s College near Vienna. After special 
studies in the languages of Southern Asia, Australia, 
and the East Indian Archipelago, the distinguished 
priest-savant has discovered root connections between 
all languages. Still more interesting from the view- 
point of religion is the fact that all the tribes and 
races investigated have in their primitive history also 
the belief in but One God. 

—Metric weights are now obligatory on Chinese rail- 
ways. The metric system went into force July 1 on 
the island of Malta. 

—The Aurora Borealis, or the Northern Lights, has 
been the subject of much speculation. A new hypoth- 
esis ascribes it to the entrance into our atmosphere 
of charged particles from the sun, causing a flow or 
discharge of electricity. 

—Seven times its own weight is the force of the 
blow that a swiftly moving motor truck strikes in 
crossing a bridge. The instrument recently invented, 
which measures with scientific precision the effect of 
every blow and shock of swiftly moving vehicles on 
bridges, will enable engineers to build better bridges 
with less material. 

—The laryngaphone, a telephonic device for trans- 
mission, embodies a new idea. Instead of talking into 
a transmitter, you place this instrument on your throat, 
and the vibrations of the throat transmit the speech. 
The device is intended for use in noisy factories. 

—Airplane travel in England costs eight cents a mile. 

—The biggest feat since the Panama Canal is the 
Superpower Plan to furnish electricity for the Atlantic 
Coast from Washington, D. C., to Lowell. Large gen- 
erating plants will be erected in the coal fields, which 
will thus transmit the power in the form of electricity 
instead of long trains of coal cars. The Superpower 
Plan intends to develop 17,000,000 horsepower. 


—The commercial development of wireless telephone 
is proceeding rapidly in a field all its own. Communi- 
cation can now be had from ship to shore, and through 
the telephone exchange to any desired party. Such a 
system connects the Island of Santa Catalina with the 
California coast. Recently apparatus has been devised 
which will permit a single land station to maintain a 
different two-way conversation with each of three 
ships at the same time. 

—The “Tear Bomb” of the war is to be used in this 
country by the police to stop mobs. The gas from 
the bomb is not permanently injurious but blinds for 
a short time. 

—Reading the erased writing on historic parchments 
is quite a problem for the historian. The difficulty is 
increased when a newer script or print has been super- 
imposed upon the erasure. Such documents are called 
palimpsests. By the use of ultra-violet-rays in photog- 
raphy for the reading of erasures, the Benedictines of 
Beuron have made important discoveries. Dr. Perugi, 
an Italian professor of Paleography, has found a proc- 
ess of reading the erased writing without destroying 
the superimposed text. Pope Benedict has made a 
generous donation to assist Dr. Perugi, who is expected 
to do much research work in the Vatican Library. 

—Ptomaine poisoning, i. e., poisoning ascribed to the 
products of decomposition called ptomaines, is the 
popular cry when sickness or death results from the 
eating of canned goods. Recent researches published 
in the British Journal of Hygiene, show that many 
uncivilized races consume putrid food, that even civi- 
lized man ‘prefers his game high’; further, that the 
so-called ptomaines are the final products of putrefac- 
tion, produced only when the food has long passed a 
stage in which it could be eaten; finally that the evi- 
dence for the pernicious nature depends upon injec- 
tion experiments and not on feeding experiments. The 
evil effects from eating spoiled canned goods is ascribed 
to special germs which happen to find convenient homes 
in the decomposing food. 

—Influenza or the “Grip” has been long ascribed to 
a special bacillus or “germ.” This belief has been 
strengthened, if not confirmed, as a result of recent 
experiments in Great Britain. 

—Did the sun spots cause the drought last summer 
in Europe and the United States? Sun spots may be 
defined roughly as cyclones on the sun. In seeking the 
answer to the question, scientists have been unable to 
give a definite answer, but certain interesting facts 
have been deduced from their studies. The sun spots 
are most violent every eleven years. The annual rings 
or grain of trees show the greatest growth during this 
eleventh year. The presence of sun spots occur coin- 
cidently with remarkable electrical and magnetic storms 
on the earth. It is an interesting experiment for your- 
self to study every eleventh ring or grain in the wood 
around you. 
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—The old story has it that a scientist tested saw- 
dust as a food and found it excellent, only that the 
patient died just when getting used to it. However, 
cows, being tested at present with a part sawdust ra- 
tion prepared by special treatment with water, are 
found to be giving satisfaction. 

—tThe danger of a coal and oil shortage brings again 
to the front the possible other sources of energy. At 
a recent meeting of chemists in New York the follow- 
ing summary of probable sources was considered. The 
earth’s rotation might be employed on a larger scale 
than for gyroscopes as at present. The heat of the 
sun’s rays could be utilized instead of being allowed 
to go to waste. The scientist is to discover the secret 
of the “cold” light, now used by nature in its fireflies. 
Clouds might be made to precipitate their moisture 
when passing over desert regions. Tidal energy at 
suitable points could be converted into power for fac- 
tory and fireside. In forming chemical compounds 
there could be an increased use of ‘catalytic agents,’ 
that is, of substances which aid the chemical changes 
without themselves undergoing change. More abstract, 
but even more appealing to the imagination, is the 
‘subatomic energy,’ which is held to be a force in all 
the minutest parts of matter, at present only measur- 
able in the radium emanations. These sources, an- 
nounced in years gone by, have often been derided. 
However, it is well to recall that the ancient Greeks 
rubbed amber or ‘electron’ to have it pick up a feather, 
and this is considered the starting point of electricity 
in name and deed. That the above sources are not 
mere idle dreams is shown by the fact that both the 
British and French governments are contemplating 
the erection of power plants to use a thirty-foot tide 
at the mouths of the Severn and Rance rivers re- 
spectively. 

—-Period'cally, at present nearly every two years, 
the sensational press reports mysterious wireless sig- 
nals whose source is said to be our heavenly neighbor, 
Mars. But even the merest amateur in wireless is 
aware that the highly sensitive receiving instruments 
of radio signals will respond to many causes other than 
those of sending stations. Such other causes may be, 
the harmonics of sending stations, atmospheric dis- 
turbances, magnetic storms and phenomena, sun spots 
and their peculiar inflvences. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—At the close of the laymen’s retreat at Notre Dame 
in August, Knights of Columbus of the Fort Wayne 
Council organized the Fort Wayne Catholic Laymen’s 
Retreat Association to foster the lay retreat movement. 
Alex A. Kartholl was chosen president. A Laymen’s 
Retreat Association was likewise formed at Techny, 
Ill., to promote laymen’s retreats. 

—That the retreat idea is growing among our lay- 
men is a good sign. Those who have attended the exer- 
cises are enthusiastic. Priests’ housekeepers are catch- 
ing the spirit too. A retreat for these good women was 
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announced for October 17-20 at St. Mary’s Home, Elm 
Grove, Wis. 

—Miss Agnes Mary Lincoln, of Cincinnati, who spent 
the past fifteen years in Rome, died in the Eternal City 
on August 1. Miss Lincoln bequeathed $50,000 to the 
Holy Father. Some $25,000 were left for other chari- 
table purposes. 

—On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, 
October 10, Archbishop Daeger, O. F. M., of Santa Fe, 
celebrated a Pontifical High Mass at St. Ann’s Church, 
near North Vernon, Ind., his home parish. Bishop 
Chartrand of Indianapolis preached. 

—On Oct. 12 occurred the fiftieth annversary of the 
ordination of Rt. Rev. Theophile Meerschaert, Bishop 
of Oklahoma. His Lordship has spent thirty years in 
the episcopacy. 

—Very Rev. William Gier, S. V. D., Superior Genera] 
of the Society of the Divine Word, who resides at Steyl, 
Holland, has just visited the houses of his order in this 
country. 

—Rev. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F. M., for some years 
past editor-in-chief of the Franciscan Herald, is now 
rector of Quincy College and Seminary. He is suc- 
ceeded in the editorial chair by Rev. Faustin Hack, 
O. F. M. 

—tThe first national convention of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, held at Chicago on October 2, 3, and 
4, was largely attended. Special trains brought dele 
gates from all parts of the United States. The Third 
Order has a membership of 3,000,000. These together 
with 25,000 friars and 100,000 sisters make up the 
great family of St. Francis. 

—The union of church and state, which had been 
maintained in Prussia since 1555, has at last been 
formally broken. For nearly four centuries the chief 
executive of the state was likewise the head of the 
Protestant Church. 

—England, once Catholic, has a population of over 
36,000,000, but church attendance is estimated at only 
7,000,000.. At what shrines do the 29,000,000 worship? 

—A grand parade of over 25,000 members of the 
Holy Name Scciety, mostly young men, made an in- 
pressive sight as they marched with banners through 
the streets of Cincinnati on Sunday, October 9, to Red- 
land Field where solemn benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament was given in the open from an altar im- 
provised for the occasion. The celebration was un- 
fortunately sacdened by four deaths. While on the 
march, three elderly men fell and died suddenly and 
just after the conclusion of the solemn ceremony & 
young man was killed at a railroad crossing. 

—The Diocese of Little Rock, Ark., formally opened 
its new diocesan St. John’s Seminary on October 2. 

—The Madames of the Sacred Heart, who have an 
academy at Menlo Park, Cal., a short distance from 
Stanford University and not far from St. Patrick's 
Seminary, have added a college course for women. The 
institution has been incorporated as the College of the 
Sacred Heart. 
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MISSIONS. 


—The Maryknoll Foreign Mission Sisters are increas- 
ing rapidly. With a Japanese novice, a Chinese postu- 
lant, several aspirants from Korea, and representatives 
from other nations, they are beginning to assume an in- 
ternational character. 

—Mother Mary Paul Murphy, the first American 
woman to enter the African mission field of Uganda, 
died at her post on September 6 after spending eighteen 
years in British East Africa. On his hunting expedi- 
tion to Africa, ex-President Roosevelt paid Mother Paul 
a visit. 

—Five priests, Bro. Albert Staubli, and six sisters, 
all of Maryknoll, set sail in September for mission work 
in China. 

—There are 12,000,000 Negroes in the United States. 
Of this number 4,800,000 are claimed by the Protestant 
churches while only 265,000 are said to be Catholic. 
About 22,000 Negro children are attending Catholic 
schools. This leaves a balance of 6,935,000 without 
church affiliation, that is, nearly 7,000,000 colored 
pagans within our very midst, which is a sufficiently 
large number to keep our “home fires” burning for 
some time to come. There is evidently need of an 
earnest, zealous mission crusade in this extensive field. 
Moreover, there is an Indian population of over 330,000 
of whom only two-thirds are Christian. In our efforts 
to aid the foreign missions let us not forget those near- 
est us. As the Indians and Negroes are our charges, 
we are bound to give them “first aid.” 

—Rev. Edward J. Mannix heads the Colorado Apos- 
tolate which was established by Bishop Tihen to give 
retreats and missions. Father Mannix will be assisted 
by three other priests in his missionary labors. 

—In the fourteen years of its existence the Catholic 
Church Extension Society has accomplished a wonder- 
ful amount of good. It has built hundreds of chapels, 
aided the construction of a multitude of churches, fur- 
nished vestments, sacred vessels, and altar linens for 
the worthy celebration of the Mass. With its chapel 
cars it has brought the sacraments to great numbers 
who live far from church and who had not received 
the sacraments for years, it has given missions 
to Catholic and non-Catholic alike, it has done much 
to break down bigotry and build up the Church. 

—Towards the end of September three Sisters of 
the Order of the Good Shepherd sailed from New York 
for Cape Town, Africa, to take up missionary work. 

—Five scholastics were ordained to the priesthood 
at the Holy Ghost Foreign Missionary Seminary, Dari- 
en, Conn., on October 11. The new priests will serve 
on the African missions. 

—Nine members of the Congregation of ‘the Holy 
Cross have sailed this year for the mission field in 
India. 

—The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade now has 
an organ of its own, The Shield, which will appear 
quarterly during the scholastic year. The first num- 
ber, dated October, 1921, is devoted principally to the 
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convention that was held at Dayton, O., in August. 
Rev. Frank A. Thill, of Cincinnati, is editor, Floyd 
Keeler, of Washington, is associate editor. The office 
of publication is at 129 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 

—Five priests of the Society of the Divine Word, of 
whom one was the Very Rev. Father Ziegler, S. V. D., 
Vicar-Provincial of South Shantung, China, and two 
lay brothers, set sail from San Francisco on October 
17 for the Chinese missions. On November 7 four 
others sailed from the same port for the Far East. 
Among the latter is the Superior General of the Society, 
Very Rev. William Gier, S. V. D., who is on a tour of 
visitation; Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., editor of the 
Little Missionary, will accompany his superior; the 
third priest is the Very Rev. F. Mohr, S. V. D., Mis- 
sion Procurator of Niigata, Japan; the fourth is Fa- 
ther Dusemond, S. V. D., of the Abra Mission in the 
Philippines. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—For one hundred and tweny-one years a large host 
and four small ones have been preserved intact on the 
altar of the parish church at Pezille-de-la-Riviere in 
the diocese of Perpignan, France. These sacred hosts 
were consecrated during the troublous days of the 
French Revolution. Thinking that the storm had suf- 
ficiently abated, the parish priest returned to his peo- 
ple. He was, however, taken by surprise and forced 
to flee without being able to take the Blessed Sacra- 
ment along. Pious lay people preserved the sacred 
particles until their pastor could return in safety seven 
years later. On the first Sunday of September the 
ceremony of the “Adoration of the Sacred Hosts” took 
place. 

—tThe Irish Eucharistic League is contemplating the 
erection of a national Eucharistic shrine to obtain more 
speedily the blessings of peace. 

—The body of St. Tarcisius, the boy martyr of the 
Eucharist, is preserved in the church of St. Dominic 
at Naples. 

—At the close of the Forty Hours Devotion at 
Monterey, Ind., a large number of American Legion 
boys acted as escort to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
procession and presented arms at benediction; at the 
Leavenworth Cathedral in Kansas Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus in full regalia stood in the sanc- 
tuary with drawn swords during benediction. Such 
demonstrations are idealistic and impressive, but wheth- 
er they add to the devotion of the faithful at the solemn 
moment of benediction may be questioned. 


BENEDICTINE 

—After having spent a life of four score years and 
ten with an additional three to make the measure full, 
Rev. Cornelius Wittman, O. S. B., Patriarch of the 
Benedictine Order in the United States, died at St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., on September 22. 
Father Cornelius was born at Oberengbach, Bavaria, 
on October 11, 1828. Coming to America in 1852, he 
entered the Order at St. Vincent’s in Pennsylvania. 
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With three others of the same community, he was sent 
to Minnesota at the request of Bishop Cretin of St. 
Paul. Ordained to the priesthood on May 17, 1856, 
F. Cornelius was the first to receive Holy Orders in 
Minnesota. He established the first school and was 
the first to teach in Stearns County. In the following 
year he became the first professor of the newly founded 
St. John’s Seminary. Later on he did parochial work 
in various parishes and built a number of schools. When 
the Benedictines went to Lacey, Washington, in 1895, 
to establish a community in the far west, F. Cornelius 
was one of the pioneers who helped to lay the founda- 
tion of the now flourishing St. Martin’s Abbey. The 
golden jubilee of his ordination was celebrated at St. 
John’s whither he had returned from the coast in 1904. 
On May 17, of the present year, F. Cornelius passed 
his sixty-fifth year in the priesthood. Because of 
blindness he had been unable to offer up the Holy Sac- 
rifice since April 20,1920, but he was able to attend 
Mass and receive Holy Communion every morning. 

—The Abbey of Our Lady of Montserrat, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, has been raised to the rank of an “ab- 
batia nullius” with the Rio Branco territory as its 
dependent diocese. 

—The chapel at Kylemore Castle, on the property 
recently acquired by the Irish Benedictine nuns of 
Ypres, was blessed on September 8 by Most Rev. Dr. 
Gilmartin, Archbishop of Tuam. Built at a cost of 
75,000 pounds by a devout Protestant, it is now dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart. The Abbey will be devoted 
to the higher education of girls. 

—St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. Angel, Oregon, has a new 
abbot in the person of the Rt. Rev. Bernard Murphy, 
0. S. B. Abbot-elect Bernard, the first native of Port- 
land, Oregon, to be raised to the priesthood, was born 
on December 10, 1874. His college course was made 
at Mt. Angel where he entered the community in 1893. 
Having completed his theological studies at Rome, he 
was ordained there on June 4, 1898. From 1903 to 
1906 he was director of the Mt. Angel Seminary, then 
president of Mt. Angel College from 1908 to 1910. 
For the past fifteen years he had held the office of 
Subprior at the Abbey. The Rt. Rev. Athanasius 
Schmitt, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad, Indiana, presided at 
the election which took place on October 24. The new 
Abbot received the ecclesiastical benediction on Novem- 
ber 17, the feast of St. Gertrude, O. S. B. 

—The Benedictine Breviary, brought into conformi- 
ty with recent decisions of the Holy See, has at last 
appeared after several years of waiting. With the 
few minor changes that have been made, the breviary 
in its new form will be found more convenient than 
former editions. 


BENEDICTINE CHRONICLE 
(Contributed by OMER HILLMAN-Mortrt, O. S. B.) 


The Right Rev. Leo Haid, O. S. B., Vicar Apostolic 
of North Carolina and Abbot Ordinary of Belmont Ab- 
bey, ordained to the priesthood, on Saturday, October 
1st, the Rev. John Byron Diman, of Providence, R. I 
On the following Sunday Father Diman sang his first 
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Solemn High Mass in the Abbey Cathedral in the preg. 
ence of Bishop Haid. 

The ceremonies were characteristically Benedictine 
in point of liturgical splendor, evidencing at once the 
heights to which the Church’s sacrificial rites have at. 
tained and the awful dignity of the eternal priesthood, 
The Rev. Nicholas Bliley, O. S. B., and the Rev. Mr 
Manley were deacon and subdeacon of the Mass, re 
spectively. Attending the Bishop at the throne were 
the Very Rev. Dr. Felix Hintemeyer, O. S. B., V. G, 
of Belmont, and Dom H. Leonard Sargent, O. S. B, 
superior of Portsmouth Priory, Rhode Island. Father 
Sargent preached the sermon, and his terse, simple and 
forceful language carried with it a deep-rooted con- 
viction that could not but create a stimulus for his 
auditors to regard the sacerdotal state as the very acme 
of God’s handicraft on earth. Father Higney of Neyw- 
port, R. I., who received the erstwhile Mr. Diman into 
the Catholic communion about four years ago, assisted 
the neo-presbyter as archpriest. 

Father Diman was born in Brookline, Mass., in 1863; 
and first schooled in local institutions, he later entered 
Brown University where he received, in 1885, the bac- 
calaureate degree in arts. Thereafter he entered the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., re- 
ceiving at the completion of his course, in 1888, the de 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. Some years later, in 1896, 
he obtained the master’s degree, in course, from Har. 
vard, and in 1903, the same academic laurels were con- 
ferred upon him, honoris causa, at Brown University. 
For several years he was resident minister in cha 
of St. Columba’s Chapel (Episcopal), Middletown, R. I, 
though he had only received the diaconate in the Angli- 
can Church. From 1892 until 1895, he was a member 
of the faculty of the University Grammar School of 
Providence, R. I. In 1896 he established a private 
boarding school for boys at Newport which later devel- 
oped into St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I, of 
which he was headmaster until January, 1917. It was 
in the last-mentioned year that Father Diman was re 
ceived into the Church. His philosophical and theologi- 
cal studies were pursued, in great part, in European 
universities, principally in Rome where he was matric- 
ulated at the famous Collegio dei Nobili. The con- 
cluding work in theology and liturgy, preparatory to 
his ordination to the priesthood, was undertaken and 
completed under the scholarly direction of Dr. Hinte 
meyer, of Belmont Abbey. 

Father Diman’s whilom predilection for the aims of 
the low Churchmen in the Episcopalian communion was 
decidedly regressive from the doctrinal tenets of Roman 
Catholicism. It is this fact, among others, that makes his 
conversion the more remarkable. In his search for 
religious truth he groped through the dangerous paths 
of latitudinarianism, and, as he himself avers, he was 
on the downward road to agnosticism. 

One cannot refrain from retrospecting for the nonce 
—to cast a glance at the now age-old Tractarians and 
the Romeward movement at Oxford during the last 
century. Through the lych-gate of memory are ob 
served the serious Pusey and his coterie, who must ever 
remain at the first rung in the ladder that leads from 
dissidence to the pristine belief—at least in so far as 
they were the first body of scholars to unite in Eng- 
land since Reformation days, with a prevision of Ro 
man doctrinal integrity and purity. Newman himself 
—that great convert to the Catholic Church—had a 
masterful grasp of the difficulties besetting the reli- 
gious inquirer when he said that it was necessary al 
ways to bridle the “wild living intellect of man.” 

Father Diman, accompanied by Father Higney, de 
parted for Summit, N. J., on Sunday evening, where 
he will immediately assume his new priestly duties as 
chaplain and spiritual director of Carlton Academy. 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Merry merry™was an old woman and she had no little children. She 


Christmas to one and all and may this be the 
merriest Christmas you have ever known. May 
Santa Claus bring each the thing most wished for 
and fill the hearts of all with happiness and joy. 
“Jingle, jingle, tiny bells, in the frosty night, 
None may follow Santa Claus in his busy flight, 
No one ever speaks to him, but he is so dear : R 
He just knows what children want and brings it 
every year.” 

Christmas is the joy time of the world because at 
this time, as at no other, Love gives itself unselfishly. 
Santa Claus is the symbol of the Christmas love-spirit, 
and if love is true, then Santa Claus is true. 

Santa Claus is the symbol of love. No one can see 
love but everyone can understand the beautiful things 
resulting from Love. Sometimes people tell us that 
they have seen Santa Claus but we know that Santa 
Claus is the symbol of the love-spirit and so we con- 
dude that they have seen someone dressed to represent 
or play Santa Claus. 

The picture of Santa Claus show the way some 
artists think he looks and then people dress up like 
these pictures and play they are Santa Claus. 

As long as the spirit of Love exists in the world, 
just so long will there be at Christmas time a Santa 
Claus, who is the symbol of the love-spirit, and this 
old world would indeed be dreary, dark and cold were 
it not for Love. 

And so, Boys and Girls, if your grown-up overgrown 
friends tell you that there is no Santa Claus you have 
our permission to tell them they are very much mistak- 
en unless their hearts are so frigid and so icy and so 
cold that they will admit of no love-light. If such is 
the case there is no Santa Claus for them. But for 
little children there will always be a Santa Claus be- 
cause Love will never die and every year as we cele- 
brate the birthday of the Baby Jesus our hearts will 
be filled anew as we pay tribute to the new-born King. 


“There are many things from which I might have 
derived good by which I have not profited, I dare say, 
Christmas among the rest. But I am sure I have al- 
ways thought of Christmas, when it has come around 
—apart from the veneration due to its sacred name 
and origin, if anything belonging to it can be apart 
from that,—as a good time; a kind, forgiving, chari- 
table, pleasant time; the only time I know of in the 
long calendar of the year, when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and 
to think of people below them as if they were really 
feliow-passengers to the grave, and not another race 
of creatures bound on other journeys. And therefore, 
though it has never put a scrap of gold in my pecket, 
I believe that it has done me good and will do me good; 
and I say, God bless it.’.—From “A Christmas Carol” 
by Charles Dickens. 


His Birthday Party 


Nineteen hundred years ago there lived two holy wom- 
en whose names were Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth 


and her husband Zachary prayed often to God for a 
little child. One day when Zachary was praying near 
the altar the Angel Gabriel came to him and told him 
that God had heard his prayer and that He would 
send him a son. He was told to call the child John. 
The Angel said that this child would not drink wine 
_ strong drink, but that he should convert many to 
God. 

After six months God sent this same angel to a town 
called Nazareth where Mary the Virgin lived with 
Joseph her husband. When the angel entered Mary’s 
house he said to her, “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou among women!” Then Gabri- 
el told Mary that God had chosen’ her to be the mother 
of the child Jesus who would be called the son of the 
most High. Mary was troubled and asked how this 
could be. And the angel told her that this should be 
done by the power of God. The angel also told Mary 
that Elizabeth, who was her cousin, was to be the 
mother of a little son, too. Then Mary said, “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according 
to thy word.” 

Mary went at once to see her cousin Elizabeth. When 
they met Elizabeth greeted her with the words, “Bless- 
ed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb.” Mary answered, “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior.” 
Mary visited with Elizabeth for three months and then 
went home. 

Shortly afterwards Elizabeth’s child was born and 
all her friends came to see her and wish her joy. 

few months after this the great emperor Caesar 
Augustus, who lived in Rome, wanted to know how 
many people he was ruler over and he commanded that 
everybody should go to the town in which he was born 
to be registered, that is, to have his name written down 
that it might be counted with the rest. 


Joseph and Mary were living in Nazareth, but Jo- 
seph was born in Bethlehem. Therefore Joseph and 
Mary went to Bethlehem, but when they arrived there 
they could find no place to sleep. So many people had 
come to Bethlehem that all the houses and hotels were 
full. Mary was very tired and Joseph looked all about 
to find a place for the night. The only place he could 
find was a stable. And that night in the stable, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one years ago, the little child 
Jesus, Our Lord and Savior, was born. Mary was a 
very good and loving mother. She wrapped her little 
one up as best she could and laid him on the straw in 
the manger. 


Some shepherds were out on the hillside watching 
their sheep and all at once during the night a lovely 
shining angel appeared in the sky with a bright light 
all around him. The shepherds were afraid. The 
angel said, “Fear not, for, behold, I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy....This day is born to you a 
Savior who is Christ the Lord....You shall find the 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a 
manger.” When the angel had said this a great number 
of bright and shining angels were seen in the heavens 
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and in sweet voices they sang “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of good-will.” You 
will hear these same words, “Gloria in excelsis Deo” 
at the Christmas Masses in your own church. 

After the angels had finished their song, they flew 
back to heaven. The shepherds were made very happy 
by the wonderful sight they had seen and made haste 
to go to Bethlehem. Here “they found Mary and Jo- 
seph, and the infant lying in the manger,” just as the 
angel had said they would. Then they knew that what 
the angel had said was true and they told everyone and 
went home glorifying and praising God. 


No Room in the Inn 


Footsore and weary, Mary tried 
Some rest to find; but was denied. 
“There is no room,” the blind ones cried. 


Meekly the Virgin turned away, 
No voice entreating her to stay: 
There was no room for God that day. 


No room for her, round whose tired feet 
Angels bowed in transport sweet, 
The Mother of their Lord to greet; 


No room for Him, in whose small hand 
The troubled sea and mighty land 
Lie cradled like a grain of sand. 


No room, O Babe Divine, for Thee, 
That Christmas night; and even we 
Dare shut our hearts and turn the key. 


In vain Thy pleading Baby-cry 
Strikes our deaf souls, we pass Thee by, 
Unsheltered ’neath the wintry sky. 


No room for God; O Christ, that we 
Should bar our doors, nor ever see 
The Savior waiting patiently. 


Fling wide the doors. Dear Christ turn back: 
The ashes of my heart lie black: 
Of light and warmth a total lack. 


How can I bid Thee enter here, 
Amid the desolation drear 
Of lukewarm love and craven fear? 


What bleaker shelter can there be 
Than my poor heart’s tepidity, 
Chilled, wind-tossed as the wintry sea? 


Dear Lord, I shrink from Thy pure eye: 
No home to offer Thee have I. 
Yet in Thy Mercy, pass not by. 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Little “Sister” Minna of the Infant Jesus 


How many of our Boys and Girls have read the de- 
lightful letter that Father Faber once wrote to a little 
seven-year-old English girl who wanted to be a nun? 
It was on the feast of the good St. Nicholas, Dec. 6, 
seventy-one years ago. Little Minna, to whom he ad- 
dressed the letter, was Lady Minna Howard, whose 
father was the fourteenth duke of Norfolk. When 
she was grown up, Lady Minna became a Carmelite 
nun. In the Order Lady Minna was known as 
Sister Mary of St. Joseph. She died after spending 
fifty-six years in the Carmelite Convent at Notting 
Hill, England. We might add by the way that Sister 
Theresa of the Child Jesus, or the “Little Flower,” as 
she is popularly called, joined the same Order but 
many years later. Ethel, whom Father Faber mentions 
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in the letter, was little Minna’s sister, Lady Ethelredg 
Howard, who later became a Sister of Charity. It was 
to Ethel that Father Faber dedicated his “Tales of 
the Angels.” The following is the letter referred to 
above: 
THE ORATORY, 
Feast of St. Nicholas, 1850, 

My DEAREST MINNA:—So you are seven years old, 
and you have made up your mind to be a nun! Well, 
now, what must you do? Must you put on a strange 
dress? Must you cut off all your hair, and go into 
a convent, and live a hard life? No, not just yet. By 
and by, with our dearest Lady’s blessing, it may be 
so. “But, then,” as you always, always say,—“but, 
then, I cannot wait so many, many years.” Well, 
Sister Minna of the Infant Jesus, you need not wait: 
I will tell you how to be a nun at once, directly, in 
the Hotel Bellevue, and with the consent of papa and 
mamma. Now, I am sure this will both please and 
surprise you, and it will make V. open her eyes, and 
noisy M. be quiet. 

“How am I to be made a nun of directly?” Sister 
Minna! Sister Minna! What is it to be a nun? Lis- 
ten. To be a nun is to love no one else but Jesus, and 
to love Him always, and very much; and to love every- 
body else, papa, mamma, sisters, brothers, Fr. Wil- 
frid, and all the world, because Jesus loves them so 
much. This is being a nun. When Sister Minna likes 
her own will and loves her own way, then she is not 
a nun. When Sister Minna does not do what she is 
told, or does it complainingly, then she is not a nun. 
When Sister Minna says an angry word, then she is 
not a nun. But when Sister Minna loves Jesus, oh, 
so much, so very, very much; and when she is always 
asking her dear Mother in heaven to make her love 
Jesus more and more, then she is a nun,—a real, real 
nun. So you see you can be a nun whenever you like, 
= ei how many questions this letter will make you 
_And now good-bye, dearest Minna! I pr. 
little Jesus in Mary’s arms to take cont a ae 
dear little Jesus, who is the great, great God for all 
He is so little. O Minna, if the huge God could love 
you and me so much that He could become a little Baby 
(helpless as Ethel was) for you and me, why do we 
not both love Him ten hundred thousand million times 
more than we do? Get an answer ready for that 
question, Minna! 

Yours most affectionately, 
F. W. Faber. 


The Snowflakes’ Message 


Wriggling, dancing, jiggling, prancing, 
Down the merry snowflakes fly— 
Whirling, jumping, curling, bumping, 
Sifted through the powdered sky. 


Pouncing, popping, bouncing, flopping, 
Dazing in their zigzag flight, 

Skipping, dodging, tripping, lodging 
Each, himself on bed of. white. 


Tumbling, dashing, stumbling, flashing, 
Welcome troop of fairy elves— 

Sailing, hov’ring, veiling, cov’ring 
Heaven, earth, and e’en themselves. 


Lightly singing, sprightly bringing 
Christmas joy o’er all the earth— 
Ever cheery, never dreary; 
Catch the snowflakes’ bonny mirth! 


—C., in St. John’s Record. 
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Two Little Christmas Stockings 


Two little stockings hung side by side, 

Close to the fireplace, broad and wide. 

“Two!” said St. Nick as down he came, 

Loaded with toys and many a game, 

“Ho! Ho!” said he with a laugh of fun, 

“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one. 

I know who dwells in this house, my dear, 

There’s only one little girl lives here.” 

So he crept up close to the chimney-place, 

And measured a sock with a sober face. 

Just then a wee little note fell out, 

And fluttered low like a bird about. 

“Aha! What’s this?” said he in surprise, 

And he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 

And he read the address in a child’s rough plan: 
“Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 

“The other stocking you see on the wall 

I have hung for a girl named Clara Hall; 

She is a poor little girl, but very good, 

So I thought perhaps you kindly would 

Fill up her stocking, too, tonight, 

And help to make her Christmas bright, 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings there, 
Please put all in Clara’s; I shall not care.” 

Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 

And “God bless you, darling,” he said with a sigh. 
Then softly he blew through the chimney there 
A note like a bird’s as it soars in the air. 


Little St. Louis of Japan 


Louis, a martyr at seven years, was the adopted son 
of John and Magdalen Gorosaimon, a noble family of 
the kingdom of F'ingo. He lived in Japan whither St. 
Francis Xavier had brought the glad tidings of our 
holy faith in 1549. The little seed that he planted 
there soon took root and the infant Church daily re- 
ceived new converts. But this portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard was devastated in 1602 when King Kanziogo 
ascended the throne. He was the sworn enemy of the 
more than 100,000 Christians in his kingdom and de- 
creed that all must renounce their faith or die. To 
ascertain who had renounced his faith, the king com- 
manded that the book of heathen worship, called Fo- 
quexus, be placed upon the head of each Christian to 
signify that he believed everything contained therein. 

One night Louis’ parents were talking with two other 
men about religious subjects in the room where he 
was sleeping. Suddenly the child cried out: “Mamma, 
I will never let them put the Foquexus on my head.”— 
“No, my child, we will not let them,” soothingly re- 
plied his mother. Then he admonished his parents 
never to allow the King’s servants to do the same to 
them. As his mother put him to bed in another room 
Louis repeated with much emphasis: “Never will I 
let such a bad book touch my head.” 

Soon after the father was called to renounce his 
faith. He paid for his refusal with his head. The 
following day the mother and little Louis were in- 
formed that they too must die. They rejoiced at this 

od news and gave thanks to God for this great grace. 

“My child,” tenderly said the mother, “we are now 
going to your father in heaven. When you are tied 
Fa cross do not forget to repeat the words, ‘Jesus, 

“I will not forget it, mother, I will repeat it as long 
as I live.” 

Magdalen was tied to the cross first. Then came 
Louis turn. On being asked, “Do you not fear death?” 
the child replied: “Oh no, I do not fear it at all.” The 
crosses were raised and the victims placed face to face. 

executioner thrust his lance to kill Louis, but it 
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glanced off. Fearing that this might cause the child 
to waver the mother cried: “Jesus, Mary.” “Jesus, 
Mary,” answered Louis just as the lance pierced his 
heart. In another moment they met their father in 
heaven, never more to be separated from him. This 
happened on Dec. 9, more than three hundred years 
ago.—Adapted from Hattler’s Kath. Kindergarten. 


Your Christmas Gift 


December! What joy lies in this one word! It is 
the month of the Christ Child in which we celebrate 
Jesus’ Birthday in the Crib at Bethlehem. Yes, Christ- 
mas will soon be here. Now let me see, what do I 
want for Christmas? I can tell you, dear little reader. 
You want something nice, beautiful, something that 
will make you happy, something you may call your own. 
What shall it be? A box of candy or a new sled? 
Will these make you really happy? No. They will 
give you pleasure for a short time only. But there is 
one present that you will receive if you are very good 
and wish to have it. You will not find it in your stock- 
ing, but must come to receive it at the Crib of the In- 
fant Jesus, at the altar. Angels joyfully adored the 
newly born Babe at Bethlehem, but your joy will be 
greater when the same Infant Jesus comes into your 
heart in Holy Communion on Christmas morning. Oh, 
how very, very happy you will then be. In your heart 
you will have the most beautiful, the most costly Christ- 
mas gift, for you will have as your own Him Who 
made heaven and earth. How well you are preparing 
this new crib for the Eucharistic Infant Jesus. You 
are removing all the thorns and briars from among 
the clean soft straw in this manger by being obedient, 
devout, kind, and truthful for Jesus’ sake. On Christ- 
mas day you will be so happy, but oh, how many other 
little and big children will be unhappy because they 
know not Jesus. He wishes to be their Christmas gift, 
but their hearts are closed to Him as were the doors 
of the inn at Bethlehem on the first Christmas night. 
Jesus knocks at their hearts, they open not, there is no 
place for Him, sin and the devil have taken up the 
room. Who will drive these out, who will make these 
hearts ready to receive Jesus? You, and all the other 
members of the International Eucharistic League. By 
the morning offering, by attendance at Holy Mass, by 
receiving Holy Communion, by little acts of self-denial 
offered up for this intention, you will gain for these 
poor souls the grace to receive Jesus, the source of 
every joy for time and eternity. This will be the best 
Christmas gift that you can give Him in return for 
what He gives you—Himself.—P. 


Christmas Candles 


A brilliant star 

Calls from afar 

Three kings to humble cave. 
They find their King, 

Him off’rings bring, 

Who came men’s souls to save. 


A ruddy light 

Gleams day and night 
Beside new Bethlehem, 
The House of Bread, 
Where souls are fed 

When Jesus comes to them. 


Faith’s dazzling ray, 
Like break of day, 
Greets Jesus newly born 
In manger poor 
As that of yore— 
Thy humble heart, each morn. 
F. P. OSBORNE 
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From the Realms of Childhood 


Parson—“And which of the parables do you like best, 
my child?” 
Tommy—“The one where somebody loafs and fishes.” 


Teacher—Who can tell me something about Croesus? 
Bright Boy—He was very rich and he invented the 
creases in pants. 


A father fearing an earthquake in the region of his 
home, sent his two boys to a distant friend until the 
peril should be over. A few weeks later the father 
received this letter from his friend: “Please take your 
boys home and send down the earthquake.” 


“Mamma, what would you do if that big vase in 
the parlor should get broken?” said Tommy. “I should 
whip whoever broke it,” said Mrs. Banks, gazing se- 
verely at her little son. “Well, then, you’d better be- 
gin to get up your muscle,” said Tommy, “coz papa’s 
broke it.” 

“Papa, where is Atoms?” 

“Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. You mean Athens 
probably.” 

“No, I mean Atoms—the place where everything is 
blown to.” 


Tommy emerged from a room in which his father 
was tacking down a carpet. The boy was crying bitterly. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” inquired his mother in 
surprise. 

“Papa hit his finger with the hammer,” cried the boy. 

“Well, don’t cry at a little thing like that. Why 
didn’t you laugh?” said the mother, thinking to com- 
fort him. 

“I did,” was the disconsolate reply. 


Willie was being measured for his first made-to- 
order suit of clothes. 

“Do you want the shoulders padded, my little man?” 
inquired the tailor. 

“No,” said Willie significantly, “pad the pants.” 


Chester was more familiar with Ford cars than with 
cats. A kitten was given to him and his joy knew no 
bounds. He stroked and caressed and fondled it. 
Much pleased with such treatment, kitty began to purr 
contentedly. Chester looked at it in wonder, listened, 
and then called to his mother, “O Mama! the kitty’s 
engine is going.” 


_ “Who goes to Purgatory?” asked the pastor during 
instructions. 


“Those who are too bad for God and too good for 
the devil,” answered Johnny Wise. 


Sunday school Teacher: Where do all little boys 
and girls go to who do not put their pennies in the 
collection box? 

Pupil: Please, ma’am, to the pictures. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
MISSION CRUSADE LECTURES 


Upon application to the St. MEINRAD SEM- 
INARY UNIT, St. Meinrad, Indiana, the follow- 
ing lectures will be sent: 

(1) THE MIssIoN—40 slides, 50 minutes— 
an introductory lecture that enlarges upon the 
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original and fundamental idea of the Mis- 
sions. 

(2) AFRICAN NEGRO MISSIONS—90 slides, 50 
minutes—an entertaining lecture that is calev- 
lated to arouse interest in the Missions of the 
dark continent. 

(3) CHINESE MISSIONS—86 slides, 45 min- 
utes—a vivid and pleasing presentation. 

(4) PHILIPPINE MISSIONS—86 slides, 45 
minutes—a very instructive lecture on the 
Philippines and their Missions. 

Every institution is entitled to this course, 
The only expense incurred is that of sending 
the lectures to the next place on the circuit 
This expense will be minimized by circulating 
the lectures along a regular route. You will 
be notified in time on what date you may ex- 
pect each lecture. Send in your application 
at once so that you may be included in the next 
routing which will begin soon. 

NoTE: A slide projector will be sent on re- 
quest. 


From Mother’s Bouquet—A Lily Pure* 
P. XK. 


Into His lovely garden, 

Behind time’s ancient wall, 

The Master strolled one morning 
To view the lilies tall. 


“This one, of all the fairest,” 
He said, “no taint shall see,” 
Then gave His holy blessing 
From stain to keep it free. 


’T was in the years eternal, 
Ere day gave place to night, 
When God decreed that Mary 
Should e’er be lily-white. 


Thus from thy pure Conception, 
Until thy voice was hushed, 
No sin defiled thee, Mother, 
Who Satan’s head hast crushed. 


* For the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
Dec. 8 


Another Foodless Winter in Sight 


Unless aid be given promptly, the impoverished war- 
stricken countries of Europe will experience another 
winter of intense suffering. Out of food, with scarce 
ly a rag to cover their naked bodies, and no coal to 
burn, these poor people are in sore distress. Orphan- 
ages are overcrowded with starvelings, many of whom, 
now at the age of six and seven, are unable to stand 
on their feet and consequently have to be handled like 
infants; religious communities, especially the nuns of 
the strictly enclosed orders, are in dire need. 

To feed the hungry and clothe the naked are corpo 
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al works of mercy. Our duty as Christians requires 
us to hasten to their aid. In his solicitude for his 
afflicted children, the Holy Father has raised his voice 
in their behalf. May these heart-rending appeals strike 
a sympathetic chord on this side of the Atlantic. 

Cardinal Piffl of Vienna, Austria, has sent out a 
circular letter to the American people in which he 
says: 

Since the close of the disastrous world war, noth- 
ing has been a cause for greater joy to me than the 
charity of the American people toward Austria, es- 
pecially the generous support given to my delegates, 
Baroness Elise von Rast and Reverend John Egger. 

“We expected to need America’s assistance for only 
a short period, but in spite of the fact that peace 
dawned three years ago, the sufferings of the Austrians 
are daily increasing. Starvation is still at every door, 
little children are clamoring pitifully for bread, the 
Austrian nation is perishing for want of food. 

“On August 1st, 1921, Mr. Hoover’s Relief Organi- 
zation, which had kept hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren from starvation, ceased its activity. Switzerland, 
Holland and other nations are also withdrawing their 
help. 

“Our hopes for a rich harvest have been destroyed 
by the intense heat of the summer. It is impossible 
to import food products because of the fact that 900 
crowns of our money are equivalent to one dollar of 
American money. (Normal exchange, 5 crowns to the 
$1.) The price of provisions has increased 3000 to 6000 
fold while wages have increased only tenfold. With 
the approaching winter the shortage of coal will in- 
crease the misery. 

“In view of these terrible conditions, Pope Benedict 
XV., in his fatherly charity, has issued an appeal to 
the entire world in behalf of Austria. To this appeal 
of the Holy Father, I add my own urgent plea. As 
our distress is greater now than ever in the past, I beg 
all our friends in America who gave so generously in 
the past, again to remember our poor, stricken country 
and heartily support my delegates. America alone can 
save Austria. 

“The prayers of our innocent children rise to Heaven 
for our benefactors and my own daily prayer is that 
God, Who rewards every good deed, may abundantly 
bless our American friends.” 

His Eminence requests that all donations be sent 
to his delegates, Baroness Elise von Rast, or Rev. John 
Egger, 165 East 88th Street, New York. 

THE GRAIL will forward offerings to the sufferers. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Father Othmar, O. S. B., chaplain at the monastery 
of the Poor Clare’s, Evansville, was in our midst for 
a few hours on October 14. He reports that the Bene- 
dictine Fathers have moved into their fine new resi- 
dence, the “white house,” on Lincoln Avenue. The 
Benedictine Sisters who teach at St. Benedict’s now 
occupy the house that was vacated by the Fathers. 

—The Franciscan Fathers Honoratus and Joseph, of 
St. Louis, came on October 15 to give an eight days’ 
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mission in the local parish. The exercises of the mis- 
sion were well attended by devout congregations. 

—Mr. E. R. Berheide, of Richmond, Ind., came on 
October 20 for a visit with his sons, Father Edward, 
manager of the Abbey Press, and Frank, of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary. 

—Fr. James Ericson, O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
Louisiana, who is pursuing his theological studies at 
St. Meinrad, made his solemn vows at High Mass in 
the Abbey Church on the morning of October 5, the 
feast of St. Placidus, the first disciple of St. Benedict 
to bear the martyr’s palm. 

—tThe greater part of October was exceptionally cool 
this year. Jack Frost made his first appearance on 
October 4. The last week of the month, however, was 
ideal weather. 

—Because of the long months of almost unbroken 
drouth some of our wells have begun to refuse us drink- 
ing water, or are laboring under some secret spell of 
Volstead in his efforts to make the nation dry! 

—tThe road question is a burning question and we 
are keeping it red-hot. The prospects for a rock road 
to Dale look very encouraging. The County Commis- 
sioners, who have gradually warmed up to our needs, 
at their meeting on October 26 passed favorably on our 
petition. We feel grateful, indeed, that our part of 
the County is receiving this recognition. The next step 
in the process will be taken by the County Council, and 
then the project goes before the State for final ap- 
proval. When all these proceedings shall have come 
to pass, then, and only then may we begin to think 
seriously about road construction. In the meantime, 
however, we shall “drink tea” and await the pleasure 
of the powers that be. 

That the State Board Commissioners seem interested 
too in our road, makes us all the more hopeful. On 
October 12 and 13 we had as our guests three of the 
State Commissioners, A. V. Burch, of Evansville, Vice- 
Chairman of the Commission; Earl Crawford, of Con- 
nersville, member of the Commission; Lawrence E. 
Lyons, of Brook, director of the Commission. These 
gentlemen were inspecting the country through which 
State roads are to pass. A road is to be built through 
southern Indiana from New Albany, via Leavenworth, 
to Evansville. It seems probable that this road will 
intersect the Tell City-English highway at, or near, 
St. Croix. This would put St. Meinrad on the road, if 
the shortest and most direct route were sought, but 
the highway may deflect to Tell City to give those 
farther south a more direct outlet to Evansville. We 
still continue, however, to live in hope that one day 
we may see the hills laid low, the valleys filled, and a 
modern road covered with limestone connecting us with 
the outer world. 

On October 28 three members of the State Highway 
Commission, Earl Crawford, mentioned above, J. D. 
Williams, Chief Clerk of the Commission, and C. D. 
Gray, Chief Engineer, passed through St. Meinrad on 
their way to St. Croix to inspect the proposed east 
and west State highway. 

Another delegation, consisting of members of the 
County Council of Spencer County, followed in the 
wake of the State Commissioners. We hope that these 
gentlemen, who drove over the potential Dale-St. Mein- 
rad rock road, will do their utmost to assist us in 
getting the coveted road for which we have sighed for 
ages. 

—October 25 was a gala day at the Abbey. On the 
day previous Father Bede Maler, O. S. B., now chaplain 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, and Father Vincent Wagner, 
O. S. B., chaplain at the Little Sisters of the Poor, both 
at Evansville, came to the Abbey for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Father Bede’s ordination. For some twen- 
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ty-five years the jubilarian was professor of philosophy, 
dogmatic theology, and kindred subjects in our semi- 
nary. During the past eightcen years, however, he 
has been in Louisiana. On the eve of the jubilee, which 
was just a family affair, the community and student 
body assembled in the hall to congratulate the venerable 
jubilarian. The orchestra and the choir furnished mu- 
sic for the entertainment, words of congratulation were 
spoken in behalf of the community by Father Subprior, 
Mr. Bastnagel, of the Seminary, spoke for the student 
body. At 8 a. m. on the following morning the Rev. 
jubilarian celebrated a solemn High Mass of thanks- 
giving. The Very Rev. Subprior, F. Celestine, was 
assistant priest, Fathers Richard, Paul, and Eberhard 
were deacon, subdeacon, and master of ceremonies re- 
spectively. Father Albert preached the jubilee sermon. 
The ordinary of the Mass and the Agnus Dei were Gre- 
gorian while the other parts were beautifully rendered 
by the full seminary choir, the young voices blending 
harmoniously with those that were more mature. Bene- 
diction and the Te Deum (Grosser. Gott) closed the 
church services. The community dining room was taste- 
fully decorated with potted plants and hung with papal 
and national colors. At the beginning of the meal 
a splendid address of congratulation was read in the 
language of the Church. The Abbey Quartette enter- 
tained with several pleasing numbers. Present at the 
festive board from extra muros were Fathers Joseph, 
of Fulda, Andrew, of Mariah Hill, Odilo and Isidore, 
of Ferdinand, Chrysostom, of Dale, and Rev. Tim 
Cavanaugh, of Rockport. It is needless to add that 
studies and classes were suspended for the cay. 

—Charlemagne Koehler, whom many of our alumni 
of ’97-’98 will recall as having coached the first pro- 
duction of Richelieu on the College stage, is now in- 
structor of public speaking and dramatic art at St. 
Louis University. Mr. Koehler, who at one time trav- 
elled with Booth and other stage celebrites, is the au- 
thor of a passion play, “The Nazarene,” which has been 
highly praised. 

—On Monday, October 24, the workmen began to 
pour the concrete roof of the new seminary. The work 
was caried on day and night, except for a few hours 
on Wednesday night because of rain, until the roof 
was completed on Thursday. It may interest our read- 
ers to know that the total surface covered was 
8,915 feet, which required 7,678 cubic feet of concrete. 
The same amount of concrete would have made a cube 
19.7 feet toa side, or a solid cylindrical tower ten feet 
in diameter by ninety-eight feet high. Furthermore, 
it would have made a three-foot walk, six inches deep, 
one mile long. 

—Miss Rose Sander, of Celestine, a niece of Father 
Subprior, died on October 25 from the effects of the 
“flu,” which had developed into tuberculosis. 


—For the purpose of raising funds to swell the 
treasury of their athletic club, the seminarians put on 
a minstrel which was presented to the public on Octo- 
ber 30 and November 6. The minstrels gave their 
dress rehearsal on October 27. 

—KRev. Richard J. Hoeing, a priest of the diocese, died 
on October 6 at St. Edward’s Hospital, New Albany, 
of cancer of the esophagus. In June Father Hoeing 
underwent a surgical operation to prolong life. From 
that time on, because of his inability to swallow, 
liquid nourishment was poured by means of a tube 
directly into the stomach. Feeling that the end was 
near and desiring to receive Holy Communion by way 
of Viaticum before his death, he managed to swallow 
a particle of the Sacred Host. Possibly this was a 


special privilege accorded by the Divine Savior to His 
dying priest. 
—Rev. Carl Riebenthaler, of Tell City, and Rev. 
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Edward Eiseman, of Leopold, came over to attend the 
dress rehearsal of the minstrel. 

—On September 18 Rt. Rev. John Ward, D. D., class 
of ’84, Bishop of Leavenworth, dedicated the new $32, 
000 Sacred Heart Church, at Bonner Springs, Kan., of 
which Rev. John Jacobs, class of ’07, is pastor. 

—Joseph Leitsch, College ’17-’20, is now Fr. Valen- 
tine, C. P., at Sacred Heart Retreat, Louisville, where 
he made his vows as a Passionist on October 9. 

—Rev. William Schaefers, College ’07-’09, who has 
been assistant to Rt. Rev..Mgr. Maguire, class of ’90, 
at Newton, Kan., has been appointed first resident 
pastor at Beaver, Kan. Rev. Francis Dombrowsky, class 
of ’21, succeeds Father Schaefers as assistant at New- 
ton. 

—Rev. Joseph J. FitzGibbon, Seminary ’14-’17, pas- 
tor at Rhodelia, Ky., is ill at St. Mary and Elizabeth 
Hospital, Louisville. 

—Having received word that his aged mother was 
very ill, Rev. John Vagedes, class of ’20, assistant at 
St. Anthony’s, Evansville, departed on October 20 for 
the home of his boyhood in northern Germany. Father 
Vagedes left Europe as a boy and has not been back 
since. We hope that the good mother may have the 
great pleasure of beholding her son a priest. 

—Mrs. Frank Enslinger, of New Albany, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dr. Lammers, of Louisville, came on 
October 29 to spend several days with her son, Father 
Lambert. 

—All Saints was solemnized as usual with Pontifical 
High Mass, and the customary processions wended their 
way to the cemetery on the afternoon of All Saints 
and after Mass on All Souls. In the absence of Fa- 
ther Prior, Father Benno celebrated the solemn Re 
quiem on Nov. 2, which coincided with his seventy-sixth 
birthday. Despite his three score, ten and six, Father 
Benno is still able to keep books and act in the capacity 
of treasurer for the community. 

—Rev. Winfrid Sullivan, class of ’20, who has charge 
of the parish at “Snake Run,” came over on October 
4 to see his brother Ambrose of Second Theology, his 
former professors, and other friends. 

—Charles Lundstrom, College ’94-’96, surprised us 
on October 23 by appearing in our midst. “Jakey” 
is working in a flour mill at Terre Haute. 

—Joseph O’Donnell, College ’14-’18, was likewise 
here on October 23. He was accompanied by Messrs, 
DeJean, Preble, Hartman, and Kilfoil, who have sons 
studying at the College. A number of relatives of other 
students, taking advantage of the beautiful weather, 
were also here on the same date. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. E. Sylvester 
Berry. 225 pages. $1.50 net. John W. Winterich, 59 
East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

By publishing this commentary on one of the most 
difficult books of Holy Writ, Father Berry has rendered 
a very distinct service to English speaking Catholics. 
The work is not written after the fashion of critics 
or hypercritics, and indeed the purpose of the author 
is not to attempt to furnish profoundly scientific ex- 
planations of passages which no one will be able to 
comprehend before the end of time, but rather to edify, 
instruct, console, and encourage the pious and humble 
reader of the Apocalypse of St. John. The simple yet 
scholarly style of the author makes the book attractive 
and interesting to clergyman, student, and layman, 
hence it deserves to be recommended to all true lovers 
of the written Word of God. The printers and binders 
are to be congratulated on the make-up of the hand- 
some volume. “Blessed is he that readeth and heareth 
the words of this prophecy; and keepeth those things 
which are written in it.” P. E. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10¢ extra 


The Reformation 


Never __ before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 
ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 

derstandable 
} English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
with _ interest. 
1 How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
' er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 
VIII. 241 
Price $1.25. 


Isabel Clark’s Great Novels 


Each volume contains from 400-500 
Pages. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Price each $2.25. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter Children of Eve 
The Deep Heart The Rest House 





The Reformation 
Rev. Hugh PSmyth 


ry 
Pages, Cloth Binding, 





Prisoners Years Eunice 
By The Blue River The Elstones 
The Secret Citadel Only Anne 


Whose Name is Legion Fine Clay 
Ursula Finch 


The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. K. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 
50 pages 





Single Copies 15 Cents 








NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 
By the 


Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

§ A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recomme=ded by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


Catholic Bible Stories 





Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.25. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 
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40c Be 40c 


Each rr Each 


3 For & 3 For 
1.00 | A $1.00 


$3.90 @ $3.30 
Per Doz. ——-<fe Per Doz. 
Postpaid act Postpaid 


Order Your Caiholic Art 
Calendars for 1922 NOW 


Over 180,000 of these Catholic Art Calendars 
were sold last year. It is the most popular and 
most beautiful Catholic Calendar ever produced. 
It shows all of the Feast Days, Fast Days and 
Saints’ Days. Excerpts from the Bible are point- 

ed for every day with the ex eption of all Sundays, 
on which are shown the Gos; 2] reference, and on 
Days of Special Catholic Devotion are reproduced 
an approximate picture for the day. 

The Catholic Art Calendar has 14 pages, size 
9 x 17, 12 of which are devoted to the months on 
which are reproduced in four beautiful colors in 
offset lithography, 12 of the most famous religious 
masterpieces in size 514 x 714. 

The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid 
to every Catholic and a necessity in every Catho- 
lic home, every Catholic school-room, everywhere 
that our Holy Religion is practiced. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
_A more fitting Christmas Gift for Catholics to . 
give on the Day on which Christ was born could 
not be found. - 
. suns tcecetenar Ll} 
THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad, Indiana ‘ 
Enclosed find $ for which please send me) 
ee ee calendars, reproduced in four color offset lithography, 
containing 14 pages, size 9x17 inches. } 
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